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OMMENCING with the issue of November 5th, Heywood Broun, feature 
C writer of the New York World, will review the movie productions as a regu- 
lar feature of Junge. This means that the readers of Jupax will have the latest 
word of the movie world told only as Heywood Broun can tell it. Stop at 
your pet news stand, get your copy, then “Judge for yourself.” 
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DRAWN FOB LESLLB’S BY CLIVE weep The Whesene? Nightmare 
Germany—**You made me what I am to-day, I hope you’re satisfied.’’ 
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Indefensible 


F THIS country is too poor to pay its millions of 
former service men a bonus, then it is too poor to 
continue the payment of war-time wages to its mil- 

lions of railroad workers. The entire logic of events 
supports the basic justice of the present 12 per cent. 
cut in their pay. 

In consequence, however, a nation-wide railroad 
strike has been called. By the time this appears in 
print it may have been averted. We sincerely hope so. 
ut the threat in all its ugliness has been issued and 
will continue to rankle in the minds of those who 
resent for their country even an attempt at a hold-up. 

The American Legion did not order its members to 
surround the Treasury and help themselves when the 
honus was denied them. Yet that would have been 
comparable to the action now taken by the railroad 
unions. They point to the provocative attitude of the 
tailroad executives, but nothing can condone their 
willingness to wreck the country to serve their own 
selfish ends. 

To adapt a phrase which Mr. Harding has made 
famous, “It must not be again—it must not be again! 
God grant that it shall not be.” 


Getting Little Pigs to Market 
SHEEP raiser recently shipped 12,000 sheep to 
Chicago where they netted him thirty-two 
cents each. Later, at a stock yards restau- 
rant, he ordered mutton chops and found that he had 
eaten up the profit on four sheep! 

Potato growers in eastern Montana, shipping to St. 
Louis, received $1.25 for their product, but their net 
profit was eleven cents, the rest being eaten up in 
freight rates and other charges. Wheat at Spokane 
sells for thirty-eight cents less a bushel than it does 
in Minneapolis, yet wheat bran costs $36 a ton in 
Spokane and only $16 a ton in Minneapolis. A 
farmer in Wyoming must sell six bushels of his own 
oats to purchase five pounds of oatmeal. 

In some of the fancy pear-growing neighborhoods 
of the Northwest the crop this year is excellent. You 
will see acres of trees beautifully kept, hundreds of 
boxes of fancy pears of exactly the kind that the con- 
sumer pays ten or fifteen cents apiece for at some 
New York fruiterer’s, and you think that the pear 
growers must be getting rich. But out of the $2.60 
which the grower receives for his box of pears he must 
pay, perhaps, $2 to get his product to New York. 

In dozens of Western neighborhoods where alfalfa 
hay sold for as much as $42 a ton a few years ago, it 
now goes begging at $5 or less, and the farmers cannot 
afford to haul it to town. The remedy in this latter 
case is often that of building up of a dairy herd to 
turn the hay into the more compact and easily shipped 
form of butter fat, but the conditions outlined above 
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are more or less typical throughout the West. The 
task of cutting down, somehow, the outlandish “‘spread” 
between producer and consumer, is one of the most 
obvious problems confronting the country. 


Age and Mr. Shaw 
M* SHAW always has had the gift of taking the 


“wrong” side of a question and saying some- 

thing quite unanswerable about it. That was 
part of his charm—to say that black was white and 
“prove’’ it. 

We are the more concerned, therefore, at what 
seems a slip in his erstwhile sureness in his monumental! 
new piece, “Back to Methuselah.’ His essential idea 
in this play is that man, by giving thought to it, can 
increase his age. And he looks forward to a time when 
men, by “creative evolution” (evolution, that is to say, 
in which man’s will has a part) will learn how to live 
for centuries, getting wiser and more spiritual all the 
time, and starting out with an inherited equipment 
in infancy as much beyond that of the present human 
baby as the baby is beyond the tadpole or clam. 

Well, why not? If the scheme is realizable, it 
might as well be begun at once, and if anyone were 
capable of starting it, it ought to be Mr. Shaw, who 
disdains the flesh and has about ten times the intel- 
lectual vitality of the average man. And yet, although 
not advanced in years, Mr. Shaw asserts in his preface 
that his “sands are running out” and that people will 
now find him garrulous who couldn’t endure his brilli- 
ancy a decade ago. 

This modesty may suggest that Mr. Shaw is acquiring 
humility with years, but from the point of view of 
dialectics, in which G. B. S. was always about six 
jumps ahead of the ordinary mind, it seems a slip in 
tactics, to say the least. 


The Unknown Soldier 
(oy name his father gave him was burned away 


in the battle-fire. We are christening him 
anew from the font of immortality. He who 
fell in the dark valley is borne through the portals of 
his home amid the weeping of many mothers, the 
saluting of comrades, the booming of cannon—beloved 
because he was lost, renowned because he is unknown. 
His unwritten story is now a deathless legend. Presi 
dent and pickaninny, ambassadors and famed heroes. 
bend above his grave in kindred gratitude. He ma) 
have been the darling of genius. He may have been 
the humblest of toilers. But however he may have 
lived, he died as an American, and he died well. 
* + +‘ 
HE Hairdressers’ Association, in convention asseu- 
bled, has decreed that women’s ears be shown 
again. Hiding the ears, while revealing about every- 
thing else, -always-struck us as being illogical. 
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“There is no stone wall along the Canadian border and the enforcement officers are not standing elbow to elbow to guard against the inflow of liquor 


from our northern neighbor. 


And my! How the liquor rolls in!” 


LIQUOR SEEKS ITS OWN LEVEL 


The Bootleg Flood over the Canadian Border Proves It 


S LONG as there is a wet province 
in Canada or a wet state in Mexico 
there will be at least wet spots in 

the United States of America. You can 
build stone walls from coast to coast 
along each border and man those walls 
with an army of prohibition enforcement 
agents standing elbow to elbow, but if 
there is liquor on one side of that wall 
it is only a question of time—and a short 
time at that-—-until part of that liquor 
will be on the other side of that wall. 

At one time I had much to do with sea- 
faring men—chiefly old skippers and 
mates. I clearly recall their testimony 
to: the effect that there was no way of 
locking up or guarding alcohol on a ship 
that could prevent the crew getting to it. 
Che late Morgan Robertson, the famous 
writer of sea tales and himself a sailor, 
once wrote a story with that impossibility 
as its basis and in talking of it with me 
said that he was willing to bet his life that 
no skipper could make a trip around the 
Horn and keep intact even a pint of liquid 
containing alcohol aboard his ship. In 
support of this contention a navy officer 
recently declared that no safe was ever 
built which could hold liquor aboard a 
ship at sea. If it’s there some man 
aboard will get it somehow. 


By WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 


Illustrated by RAEBURN VAN BUREN 


There is no stone wall along the Cana- 
dian border and the enforcement officers 
are not standing elbow to elbow to guard 
against the inflow of liquor from our 
northern neighbor. And my! How the 
liquor rolls in! The Canadian border 
to-day is practically obliterated by the 
tracks of the bootleggers—which are for 
the most part wheel tracks—and the 
effort to stop the traffic is an expense. 
That’sallitis. Just anexpense. Liquor 
in the United States might be a little 
more plentiful and a wee bit cheaper if 
the attempt to stop the traffic across the 
Canadian border were given up. This is 
personal opinion, of course, but I don’t 
think it would be much more plentiful 
nor that the price would drop a dollar 
a quart. 

And now I must tell a story of meetings 
with bootleggers in Canada that makes 
me tremble for the fate of whatever 
reputation for veracity I may possess. 
It doesn’t sound true. I could think up 
a hundred yarns that would be more 
plausible. However, I pledge my _ pro- 
fessional word for all it’s worth that this 
happened : 

I started out early one morning in 
Montreal looking for material for a boot- 
leg story. The going was tough. Every- 


one said that liquor was being run across 
the border from the Province of Quebec in 
large quantities, but that is about all any 
one would say. Lots of men said they 
knew bootleggers who were making hig 
money, but naturally they couldn't intro- 
duce me to any of the gentry and have me 
expose their business. The one thing | 
did manage to get clear in my mind was 
that Canadians are not in the least in 
terested in stopping booze from going into 
the United States. Officials, of course, 
are not to be quoted to that effect, but if 
smiles speak true and a shrug of the 
shoulder is correctly translated, most of 
them subscribe to the sentiment expressed 
by a Canadian in Montreal as follows: 
“We are not interested in protecting the 
morals of another country.” 

But [ could not get anything definite 
on the way the liquor was being brought 
across. I could not find any one who 
would put me in touch with a bootlegger 
who would talk. The Great Sin of the 
day, by the way, is for anyone, not a 
prohibition enforcement officer, to tell 
tales on a bootlegger. Otherwise honest 
judges and lawyers, bankers and business 
men, who tell all they know about any 
other form of lawbreaking, would not for 
the world inform on a bootlegger. That's 
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the main reason the illegal profession is so 
difficult to get at. 

I tried all day and couldn't get at a real 
bootlegger or any one who would give me 
specific information about any specific 
one. I talked to men who I knew could 
put me in touch with a bootlegger if they 
wanted to; I winked and looked wise and 
tried my darnedest to put over the impres- 
sion that I was to be trusted; that I was 
one of these birds who could be told things 
in confidence with perfect safety and that 
any secrets whispered into my ear would 
he drained through my typewriter in such 
discreet fashion that no official looking 
for evidence could read the result with 
anything but disgust at my adroit han- 
dling of the matter. 

Nothing doing! I couldn't get a thing. 
At eight o'clock that night I returned to 
my hotel, tired and disgusted. For the 
first time in my life I had found myself 
unable to locate a bootlegger. 

The hotel dining room was crowded, so 
I went out in search of a lunch room. As 
I started to cross the street a slim, blond 
young fellow stopped me. 

“Could you give me a quarter to get 
something to eat?” he asked. “Im up 
against it and I'm hungry.” 

I looked him over. His face needed a 
shave: his clothes needed pressing: his 
straw hat was dim with dust and _ his 
shoes had seen better days. But he was 
a clean-featured, likable looking boy with 
nice blue eves and an appealing smile. 
Also, he sounded like an American. 

“You're an American, aren't you?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Come on with me. I’m going to eat. 
Ill stake vou to a feed anyhow.” 


We went into a lunch room = and 
ordered. 
“What's the matter, kid?” I asked 


when the waiter left. 

“I had the promise of a job up here,” 
he said. “I spent all I had to get here 
from Syracuse, N. Y., and then the fellow 
I was going to work for went back on me 
and I’m stuck.” 

“What's your 
casually. 

“Tm a bootlegger.” 

Honest! That's exactly the way it 
happened! 

“You're a what?” I exclaimed. 

“Tm a _ bootlegger.” he reiterated 
calmly, without lowering his voice or 
using any emphasis. It was just as 
though he were telling me that he was a 
plumber’s apprentice or a shoe clerk. 

I've been running booze down to the 
States from here for two years, but I had 
some hard luck lately and got cleaned 
out. I lost my car and all my money. 
I came up to drive booze across on salary 
for a fellow who lives here in Montreal, 
but he went back on me and I’m down 
and out.” 

“Son, I'm a reporter,” I told him. 
“T’ve been looking for a bootlegger all day 


asked, 


business?” J 


long. Will you talk?” 
“Yes, sir.’ he said. “What do you 


want me to talk about?” 

“About bootlegging. Tell me about it 
and about vourself and I'll stake you to a 
little piece of change to tide you over.” 

“Sure,” he agreed. 

The story in which he figured had to do 
with two bootleggers who were shot at by 


revenue men near the Canadian border. 
It was this bit of misfortune that had put 
him down and out. He had lost his car 
loaded with booze and had been fined 
$1,000. This—in addition to lawyer's 
fees—had cleaned him out. 

We finished dinner and went to my 
room. This is his story of the game and 
himself about as he gave it to me: 

“T had just graduated from high school 
in an up-state (New York) city when I 
meta friend who was running booze in a 
suitcase. I came up to Montreal with 
him on a trip just for the fun of the thing. 
It took us two days to come and go and 
he made over $100 on the trip. Gee! 
$100 was big money to me then. IT had a 
chance to go in a bank down home, but 
I couldn't have got over $15 or $20 a week 
or something like that, and I felt like 
what was the use when I could make $100 
in a couple of days just riding up and 
down on trains and having a good time. 
So I got a suit case and started running 
it myself.” 

“How did you get it across?” 

“Oh, it’s easy. My friend put me wise 
to the right people to know and who to 
slip a little piece of money and all I had 
to do then was to come up here and buy, 
get on the train and go on back and sell it. 
Nothing to it. I made $200 and some- 
times $300 a week clear for awhile, and of 
course at first like that I wasn't spending 
much, so I soon saved a lot and I bought 
me a Ford and come up here in that and 
got a good load. I run the stuff in the 
Ford for awhile and made about $400 or 
$500 a trip, and then I sold the 
Ford and 
passenger Car. 

“T done well with that for 
awhile, but then I got like all the 
rest of them and started living 
at the best hotels and spending 
a lot of dough putting on parties 


got me a big seven 


and running 
around with 


“I'm a bootlegger.’ he re- 

iterated calmly, without lowering 

his voice or using any emphasis. 

It was just as though he were telling 

me that he was a plumber’s appren- 
tice or a shoe clerk. 


girls and all like that. You can’t beat 
the game, you know; not playing it small 
like that, you can't. The only birds who 
get real dough are the big fellows who 
don’t run it themselves but have lots of 
guys working for them. 

“So I got caught one night just over 
the border. I didn’t get caught myself, 
but I lost my car and all the booze in it. 
We were just over the border when a big 
car with a lot of men in it passed us on 
the road and just after it got ahead of us 
I heard the emergency brakes go on and 
I knew we were pinched. We had to 
stop, of course, because the car ahead 
was blocking the road, so we stopped 
and I seen all these men with guns piling 
out of the car, so me and the guy with 
me, we Jumped and run for it. They shot 
at us some but they didn’t hit either of 
us. We got in the brush and got away 
all right, but we lost the car and all the 
booze. 

“That put a bad crimp in me, but then 
I got another big car and it took about all 
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| had left to pay for it. I'd been spending 
such a lot, you see, and living high and 
all that. It’s a bad game. Sometimes 
| think it’s like they tell you about— 
how the stuff does people a lot of harm 
and folks like me that brings it to them 
just has hard luck all the ‘while, and 
can't keep the money they make. Do 
vou suppose that’s how it is?” 

“I don’t know, son,” J assured him. 
“That’s too deep for me.” 

“T sometimes think that’s how it is,” 
le said, wistfully. “Sometimes I feel like 
| wish I'd gone into the bank and hadn’t 
vot into this bootlegging. I’ve made a lot 
of money, but I haven't got anv of it. 
Well, anyhow, I got the big car and 
brought it up here to Montreal and 
traded it in for a Ford Sedan loaded with 
hooze. I started down with it and got 
caught again. They got shooting pretty 
close to me that time and J got scared 
and stopped running. I lost the Sedan 
and all the booze and then I got soaked. 
lhe fine and what I paid my lawyer 
leaned me out and there I was with 
nothing. Gee! Many’s the time I've 
spent a $1,000 in a week on a big party 
in some hotel down in New York. You 
vet the money easy and it don’t seem like 
vou can keep it. It’s an easy way to 
make hard money, that’s what it is. 
So there I-was broke and I come up for 
this job and got tossed. That’s how it 
Was, 

“How do you get it across the border?” 

“Cinch. You learn the places and 
times where it’s safe and of course you 
pay your bit, and then you drive across. 
Il only got caught twice in two years, and 
if | hadn't of thrown my money away 
I'd be sitting on the world.” 

“Who do you pay the money to?” 

The boy smiled and shrugged. “Hell!” 
he said. “It’s the only business I know 
anything about. [ve got to go on with 
itnow. Ican’t tell vou that. But gee!” 
he smiled again—‘Use your imagination. 
Who do you suppose?” 

I used my imagination. It was not 
dificult. You, Mr. or Mrs. Reader, can 
do the same. 

Quebec is wet. Whiskey can be bought 
at the government liquor stores. It is in 
warehouses there. There is big money 
to be made in bringing it across the line. 
Use your imagination. 

1 gave the boy some money. Three 
nights later he came running into the 
hotel as I was leaving for my train. 

“I'm all hooked up,” he exclaimed. 
“Got a fellow who’s going to buy the 
booze for me and give a car and pay me 
S100 a trip for running it. Here's the 
money you gave me. I got a loan from 
this guy I’m going to work for.” 

“That wasn’t a loan,” I explained. 
“It was payment for information fur- 
nished.”” 

“All right,” he said. “I thought it was 
4 loan and I didn’t want you to think I'd 
run out on you.” 

l shook hands with him and got into 
my cab. I think I felt worse about the 
bootleg business just then than at any 
ther time since prohibition was sup- 
posed to go into effect. He was such a 


decent boy, and he was so utterly ruined. 
| may be utterly perverse, but somehow 
| worry more about that clean-featured 
\id who was spoiled by the quick profits 






from illegal sales than I ever have been 
about the joyous rascals who pay him the 
hig money for the stuff he brings across 
the lines. 

I went from Quebec on up into Ontario, 
which is to-day bone dry. Up to last 
July Ontario had a law which permitted 
any resident to have shipped in any 
liquor which said resident desired for his 
own personal use. In 1920 I was at 
Windsor, Ont., just opposite Detroit. 
The Detroit River separates the two 
cities. A Detroit newspaperman at that 
time had just finished an exhaustive study 
of the bootleg situation and had proved 
that within the year the bootleg booze 
that had come across the river from 
Windsor, Ont., had netted the bootleggers 
a profit of $100,000,000. The traffic has 
not lessened since that time. Ontario 
is dry to-day. No liquor can be shipped 
into the Province. But for several 
months before the dry law went into 
effect the liquor shipments into the 
Province from Quebec are estimated to 
have been at from $3,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000 per day. These shipments were not 
all for Ontario private cellars. Some of 
them were for shipment across the border 
to thirsty Americans. Also, the dis- 
tilleries and breweries in Ontario are still 


working. The booze cannot be sold in 
Ontario. It is for export. You can use 
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determining the 


your imagination in 
amount that is shipped into the United 


States. If booze can’t be guarded aboard 
a ship, how can it be guarded in Ontario 
and prevented from shipment across the 
line? As my bootlegger friend in Mon- 
treal said: “Use vour imagination!” 

Going on west in Canada one finds the 
prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta bone dry. There is not 
so much rum-running from these provinces 
because there one finds the same demand 
for bootleg liquor that exists in the States 

and the same means of supply at about 
the Same price. There Was some liquor- 
running from Alberta down into Montana, 
but the cowboys near the line interfered 
with the game. They captured the liquor 
from the helpless runners and drank it 
where they got it. The bootleggers were 
not worried about the revenue or custom 
men at the line, but the cowboys riding 
the plains that they met before they 
reached the line rather gummed up the 
game for them. 

Then one reaches British Columbia and 
wet territory once more. Booze can be 
had in British Columbia in the liquor 
commission stores, and, for export pur- 
poses, in any one of the many export 
liquor houses doing business there. 

And now I come down to the second 

(Concluded on page 636) 
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EEYSTONE 


If one may judge from the evidence presented by this picture, David Lloyd George is better as a politician 
than as an equestrian. Having reached a bi! of rough ground, the Dulce of Atholl, his host, takes conmand of 


1 


his steed to prevent trouble, 


WHAT LLOYD GEORGE WANTS 


F MR. LLOYD GEORGE and 

M. Briand attend the disarmament 

conference at Washington in Novem- 
ber—and both will be there unless 
unforeseen political events at home 
prevent—the United States will have 
the pleasure of welcoming at one and 
the same time two of the three men upon 
whom the future political course of 
Europe seems at the moment most to 
depend. They are interesting person- 
alities, and the American public, so far 
as it is permitted to know from day to 
dav what the conference says or does, 
will do well to follow their movements 
with close attention. Neither of these 
gentlemen, however, is going to America 
for a pleasure trip, or merely because he 
thinks that his government ought to be 
worthily represented. The game is 
vastly more important than that. Mr. 


By WILLIAM MacDONALD 


Lloyd George is going to Washington 
solely for the purpose of putting through, 
if it be possible, the crowning manoeuvre 
of his checkered career, and M. Briand 
is going for the sole purpose of defeating 
that manoeuvre if he can. 

With characteristic indirection and 
unfrankness, Mr. Lloyd George has 
told just enough of what he has in mind 
to pique curiosity in three continents 
and arouse discussion, but without 
committing himself in terms to the vast 
implications of his scheme. In his 
speech in the House of Commons on 
August 18 he first told the House, in his 
familiar and good-natured way, how well 
Japan had behaved under the existing 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, how ungracious 
it would be accordingly to terminate the 
alliance now that the war was over, and 
what a “great event” it would be “if an 


alliance with Japan could merge into a 
greater understanding with Japan and 
the United States of America in all the 
problems of the Pacific.” Such an alli- 
ance, he went on to say, “would be a 
guarantee for the peace of the world,” 
and he added, “I do not know a guaran- 
tee which would equal the United 
States of America and the British Empire 
in agreement upon the great principles 
upon which policy ought to be based.” 
Mr. Lloyd George has a habit of dis- 
closing his real thoughts in a somewhat 
incidental fashion, and of appearing to 
repeat himself when in fact he is saying 
something quite different; and the short 
passage in italics is the key to the great 
scheme which he hopes the conference 
at Washington will approve. 

What are the facts? For more than 
two vears, ever since the signature of 
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the Treaty of Versailles, Great Britain 
and France have been engaged in a 
mortal struggle for the control of policy 
in Europe and, through Europe, for the 
control of policy throughout the world. 
It is not necessary here to consider 
whether or not the policy of France has 
heen wise or foolish, or whether the 
means which it has adopted to give 
effect to it have or have not been honor- 
able or worthy. The main thing is first 
io understand the situation. France 
stands for the strictest possible en- 
forcement of the Versailles treaty so far 
as Germany is concerned, for the virtual 
continuance of the war in the form of a 
continued economic and_ political re- 
pression of Germany, for the overthrow 
of the Soviet government of 
Russia and the conquest of that 
country, and for the creation of a 
line of buffer states which will 
prevent Russia and Germany 
from co-operating either politi- 
cally or economically. For the 
enforcement of this policy it is 
maintaining at the present mo- 
ment an army of over 600,000 
men, and is furnishing equip- 
ment, munitions, and instruction 
for a Polish army of about the 
same number. It is the greatest 
military power in Europe to-day, 
and the greatest military power 
in the world, and for the purpose 
of continuing its military suprem- 
acy it burdens its people with an 
annual expenditure of some 8,000,- 
(000,000 francs. 

Great Britain, whose army 
hardly exceeds in numbers that 
of Jugoslavia and is less at the 
moment than that of Greece and 
considerably smaller than that of 
Italy, but which for generations 
has always expected to have a 
determining voice in European 
councils, finds itself faced with a 
loss of influence in Europe which 
is not only galling to British pride, but 
which is also looked upon with grave 
apprehension as a menace to British 
influence in Egypt, in India, and in the 
east. To be sure, Mr. Lloyd George, in 
the same speech in which he urged an 
alliance with Japan and the United 
States, said some nice things about the 
lovalty of the British colonies and 
dominions apropos of the Imperial Con- 
ference which had just concluded its 
sessions, but he also admitted that the 
colonies and dominions must henceforth 
he consulted in matters of war and peace, 
and that England alone was not likely 
hereafter to be in sole control of imperial 
policy. What France believes, however, 
is that the British Empire is disintegrat- 
ug. The French press, which is be- 
coming increasingly outspoken regarding 
\nglo-French relations, has been pointing 
out since the Imperial Conference that 
the Egyptian delegation which has been 
onferring at London is likely to go home 
empty-handed, that the ferment in India 
continues in spite of the aid which India 
save during the war, and that the Irish 
question is still open. The plain fact of 
the matter is, of course, that France 
with its huge military establishment has 
destroved the balance of power in Europe 
Whose maintenance has always been the 


aim of British foreign policy, and that 
Great Britain must look elsewhere than 
to the Continent if its world supremacy 
is to be maintained. 

This is the problem which Mr. Lloyd 
George has in mind, and very acutely in 
mind, when he talks about an alliance 
between Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States. If, with the political 
situation in the Pacific as an argument, 
the three great naval powers of the 


world can be united in some kind of a 
working agreement for the maintenance 
of what it has become the fashion to call 
“peace,” the loss of British influence in 
Europe will be offset by naval control 
not only in the Pacific, but throughout 
The ‘‘agreement upon the 


the world. 








KEYSTONE 

Lloyd George and Premier Briand. 
politicians in Europe they have yet to be discovered. 
the Armament Conference it is probable that they will resist each 


If there are two 


other from the beginning. 


great principles upon which policy ought 
to be based” should be easy when the 
nations which control the seas are united 
to bring it about. Mr. Lloyd George 
probably has very little idea that the 
United States will entertain any sugges- 
tion of a formal alliance. He has more 
than once discoursed about the elasticity 
of the British Empire, and elastic inter- 
national agreements will suit equally 
well. All that is necessary is that there 
shall be a common general understanding. 
Control will follow as a matter of course. 
This is his program, and this is what he 
or his representatives will urge at 
Washington. 

That such an alliance, whether formal 
or not, would seriously affect the position 
of France in Europe is clear enough to 
M. Briand. The war has taught many 
lessons about the possibilities which may 
flow from an assured control of the seas. 
The German navy was certainly more 
than respectable during the earlier part 
of the war, and the activity of German 
submarines was something profoundly to 
be feared. Yet, because of Allied naval 
supremacy extending to all parts of the 
world, it was found possible to transport 
large numbers of troops in safety over 
great distances, to blockade extensive 
coasts, and to destroy enemy commerce. 


If naval supremacy makes possible the 
transport of troops, it may with equal 
ease prevent such transport, and the 
coasts of France or the port of Danzig 
can be as easily blockaded as were the 
Kiel canal or the entrances to the Baltic. 
It would not greatly strain the naval 
resources of a triple alliance such as Mr 
Lloyd George has in mind to close th 
ports of France or bottle up the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Naval superiority means also the 
control of commerce whenever occasion 
for such control arises. It proved com- 
paratively easy during the war, because 
of the naval superiority of the Allies, 
to control commerce by sea throughout 
the world, to permit or prohibit im- 
portation or exportation, to con- 
voy or capture merchant ves 
sels in every sea, and to ration 
the world in food and in many 
kinds of manufactured articles. 
‘The interdependence of the 
nations in’ matters of food, 
clothing, medicines, and manu- 
factures of all kinds, not to 
mention munitions of war, has 
become a commonplace, but it is 
not always remembered that such 
interdependence in time of war 
is wholly at the mercy of the 
power or powers having the 
strongest navy, and that naval 
superiority may force even the 
strongest combatant or the most 
resourceful to distress if not to 
surrender. For precisely similar 
reasons any alliance which con- 
trolled the seas would control the 
cables and the mails, and could 
seriously interfere with, even if 
it could not wholly control, com- 
munication by wireless or by 
cleverer airship. 

During M. Briand’s course, accord 
h ingly,isclear. He is no novice at 
the game of politics, and he knows 
Great Britain of old. He sees 
with perfect distinctness that with Great 
Britain, Japan, and the United States 
acting together under either a formal 
agreement or a general understanding, 
the hopes of France for a controlling 
voice in European affairs are certain to be 
considerably dampened. The political 
balance which France, by its military 
superiority, has for the moment de- 
stroved would be replaced by an over- 
whelming outside control through 
superior naval strength, at the same 
time that two of the parties to that con- 
trol would be powers which until very 
lately have not counted for much in 
continental politics. Debt adjustment, 
foreign loans, food supply, munitions, 
markets for French products—all these 
things, in peace as well as in war, may 
be subjected to detriment at the hands 
of three powers which, supreme on the 
sea, are working out that “agreement 
upon the great principles upon which 
policy ought to be based” for which 
Mr. Lloyd George is planning. There 
may be no continued restriction of 
German economic recovery, no line of 
buffer states to stem the bolshevist flood, 
no conquest of Russia to bring that 
nation once more into the European 
council chamber. M. Briand is bound 
(Concluded on page 6.45) 
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“One hand hung limply over the sii 


le of the bunk, still lightly clasping her rosary beads, whic 


; 


pointing finger toa spot beneath the bunt. 


railed to the g round, 





} The moonlight moved like a 


A MATTER OF LUCK 


bé ARY 
M mured the 

lessly and, with a tortured face 
Allan Murdock, who was Mary's husband 
listened. 

“Poor dev i!” 
administered quinine and sedatives wit! 
a shaky hand. 

For the hundredth time he told him 
self that he had not a doubt of his com 
rade’s loyalty, or of Mary's. It was just 
Iredale’s luck, bad luck at 
that, to fall in love with a married woman 
As to Mary, it that Ire 


dale loved her, with her beauty and charm 


Mary—Mary,”’ 


delirious man end 


mur 


ran his thought as he 


and rotten 


Was ho wonder 


and—vouth. And here, at thought of 
the twelve vears’ difference in age be 
tween himself and his wife. Murdock’s 
face became more tortured still. 


With an effort he compelled himself to 
take advantage of this halt in the wall- 
less jungle hut to photograph some speci- 
mens which he could not hope to preserve 
long from the ants, seeing that the An- 


By KATHERINE HARRINGTON 


Illustrated by ROY WILLIAMS 


diroba oil had been lost latelv 
some falls. After that he found he 
attend to one of the Indians who had lost 
hlood during successive nights, owing to 
the attacks of a blood-sucking bat. When 
at last he returned to the sick white man, 


nh passing 


must 


he found him still repeating that endless 


iitanv: 

*Mary—Mary—Mary 

Again he forced Iredale to swallow 
some medicine and then, as if driven, left 
the hut once more. Outside, the In 


dians were salting fish and clouds of flies 
hovered and settled every where. A wave 
of nausea for the Amazon and everything 
connected with his work for the Society 


swept over Murdock. If only Iredale 
had not crocked up, necessitating this 
forced journey back, he might by now 


have achieved all the objects of the ex 
pedition and be genuinely on his return 
journey to Para and—Mary. 

That night when Murdock sought his 
hammock, suspended from the support 


Tredale’s voice was 


ing posts of the hut 
still and he lay in a deep slumber. 
next 
found that he was conscious. 

“T say, Chief, how did I come here?” 
he greeted the elder man weakly. 

The expedition is over as far as vo 
are answered = Murdock 
“You're on your way back to Para.” 

“Nonsense, Chief, a little fever— 

“A little much fever, old) mai 
I've had you on my hands delirious fo 
the last few days and—look at you now 
shaking with ague. No, you'd better 
get back to Para in a day or two, with thi 
specimens and live things, and take thi 


concerned,” 


too 


first boat home.” 

“And what about you?” 

“Well, you know as well as I do that 
I'm bound to go on.” 

Iredale was silent and Murdock imag 
ined him as brooding over his force 
withdrawal. His next words, howev: 
were of quite another matter, 
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“You say that I was delirious?” he 
asked and there was something tight and 
strained about his voice. 

“Yes,” answered Murdock, abruptly 
turning away to examine the caulking of 
a box containing a stuffed turtle. 

“Did I—talk?” 

There was a silence and fear showed in 
Iredale’s eves, 

“What's that you say? Talk?’ asked 
Murdock with an effort. “No, you 
couldn't call it talking. You muttered 
incoherently most of the time.”’ 

“Then I didn’t say anything distin- 
vuishable?” 

“No,” answered 
low over the box. 

Intuition told Iredale that he was lying 
and thereafter he avoided Murdock’s 
eyes as) Murdock 
avoided his. For 
the next few days 
therefore, relations 
hetween the two 
men were tense and 
strained, though 
there was a surface 


Murdock, 


bending 


heartiness that de- 
ceived neither. It 
was settled that 
Iredale was to take 
the collection. alive 
and dead, with him, 
leaving Murdock 
one Canoe and a 
native hunter to 
form the nucleus 
of another expedi- 
tion. On the morn- 
ing that Iredale 
was to start, while 
the two men sat at 
breakfast inthehut, 
Murdock produced 
u small package. 

“Til get you to 
post this in Para 
when you arrive,” 
he said. 

Iredale glanced 
neuriously at the 
package and saw 
that it was ad- 
dressed to Mur- 
dock’s wife. 

“T'll take it by 
hand,” he said. 

*There’s no need, 
thank you.” 

“Oh, Tl find 
time. Nazar is 
only a mile and a 
half out of my 
yay 7 

‘l don’t wish 
vou to go,” said 
Murdock quietly. 

here was no mis- 
taking his meaning. 
Iredale went white 
but controlled 
imself with an ef- 
rt, 

‘Look here, Chief,” he said, “Mary 

ll want to hear all about the expedition 
il how I left you. She—she’ll think 

extraordinary if I don’t—” 

‘T tell you I don’t want you to go!” 
azed Murdock suddenly. 

lhe two men rose and faced each other, 
‘ivering. In another instant they would 


|= ee 


“This ‘feller’ is 


undoubtedly have fallen upon each other 


in the manner of primitive men, had not 
an Indian run in to say that a coral snake 
had been captured near the hut. Ire- 
dale’s passion dropped from him. 

I say, Chief, that’s just what vou were 
wanting,” he said with awkward concil 
lation. 

Murdock pulled himself together and 
left the hut, Iredale following, to where 
a handsome snake, gaudily marked with 
black, red and yellow bands, was writh- 
ing, its head pinned to the ground in the 
fork of a stick. 

“It’s a female,” said Murdock. 

Since he was experimenting with a 
serum which, he hoped, was to provide 
immunity from death by snake bite, he 
propped open the creature’s jaws and ex- 
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a fe male, 1 tell you, remarked VM urdocl: with unaccountable rirritatio 


tracted the venom from its poison bags. 
Having bottled this. he stood for a while 
looking down at the writhing snake very 
thoughtfully. 

“Pity we lost the Andiroba oil,” he 
said with calculated regret in his voice 

“Let me take it back alive,” said Tre 
dale eagerly. “*We can kill off one of the 


jararacas and put this feller in its box.” 


“This ‘feller’ is a female, I tell vou,” 


remarked Murdock with unaccountable 
irritation. ‘However,’ he added, turn 
ing away with a shrug, “‘if vou like to take 
the risk 

“Nonsense, the thing is no more deadly 
than a jararaca. And, anyway, seeing 
thal vou'’ve extracted its venom and that 
it will travel in a padlocked zine box, | 
what risk there will be. Un 
less vou expect it to get through the air 
holes in the box,” he added jocularly. 

Murdock made a gesture which might 
have implied consent. It might equally 
have disclaimed all responsibility in the 
matter. Since Iredale could not see his 
face, he chose to deduce acquiescence. 

\ little later the two men stood upon 
the bank of — the 
river to say 
bye. Now that the 
last moment had 
come Iredale Was 
awkward and self 
conscious,M urdeck 


don't see 


good 


moody. 
oie’ c 


two deadly 


stowed 
those 
serpents under the 
seat of my canoe,” 
said the younger 
breaking the un 
comfortablesilence 
“That's right 
Don't let them out 
of vour sight until 
you get on board 
ship. Then stow 
them under your 
bunk and keep the 
cabin locked. It'll 
be too late to be 
after 
curious person gets 
monkeying with the 
boxes.” 
“You can de 
pendon me, Chief.” 
“Then good- 
bye.” 
Iredale 
vantly noticed that 
Murdock’s 
were bloodshot. 
“Look here, 
Chief,” he said im- 
pulsively, “you and 
[have been through 
too much together 
for you to doubt 
my loyalty as re- 
gards Mary I 
I—oh, well, if you 
don’t know, I can't 
tell you,” he fin- 
ished up lamely 
and scrambled into 


SOrry some 


irrele- 


eves 


° the canoe 
“Good-bve, old 
man, and 
hunting!’ he called 
as the boat shot out into the stream 
But Murdock had already turned away. 


Il 
\ few days after Iredale, staving off 
delirium by a gigantic effort of will, ar- 
Para, ‘Murdock arrived, 
Concluded on page t40 
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F, AFTER the Mingo mine “war” 

there still remains a man who is not 

thoroughly convinced of the utter 
folly and futility of such industrial strug- 
gles, I should like to take him to a certain 
country of ruin and tragedy and desola- 
tion. I should like to take him to the 
top of the highest hill in this country and 
show him a land rich with the gifts of 
nature, poor by the folly of men. 

Beneath are rich deposits of coal—per- 
haps the very richest in all the world. 
There is oil, too, and there are clays val- 
uable to industry. There are woods and 
streams and fertile valleys. It is a land 
which should support a large and pros- 
perous population. 

But as far as the eve can reach on every 
side are spots, brick-red or lime-white, 
which are desolate of vegetation. Bar- 
ren spots, totaling hundreds of acres, 
are bordered by a thousand miniature 
voleanoes that spout black smoke and 
steam that dim the whole view. I should 
like to show this skeptic the greatest fire 
on earth, set by the hand of hatred dur- 
ing a strike some thirty years ago. It 
has spread by this time over nearly 
thirty-six square miles of territory, has 
consumed over 16,000,000 tons of coal, 
and having got beyond human control, 
will just as surely destroy many times 
16,000,000 tons more in its path. And 
that is just a beginning of the damage it 
has done. 

We should not have to travel far to this 
land of tragedy—not beyond the borders 
of the United States—indeed no further 
than the low hills of southern Ohio; 
scarcely sixty miles from the city of Co- 
lumbus. It seems inconceivable that so 
great a catastrophe could occur in such a 
spot without attracting wide attention. 
But this has been a sort of progressive 
catastrophe, beginning with a fire in a 
single mine that should have been easily 
put out. The fire has ceased to be even 
a topic of conversation among the in- 
habitants except as it breaks out oc- 


THE GREATEST FIRE ON EARTH 


Lighted in a Mine Strike, It Is Still Burning After Thirty Years, 
Permanently Destroying a Rich Countryside 


By HARRY A. MOUNT 


A hillside crater, of which there are thousands 
in the fire country. They are caused by rain 
seeping through the earth cracks to the burning 
coal. Steam is generated, an explosion ensues, 
and fire and smoke are shot into the air for weeks 
after. This one had died down sufficiently 
to enable the photographer to take a picture 
of it, although the ground where he stood was 
scorching hot. 


casionally with renewed fury or as a road 
or a house tumbles in. The fire country, 
which lies between the towns of Shawnee 
and New Straitsville, is reached from 
Columbus by a railroad that takes six 
hours to make the sixty miles, and there 
is seldom occasion for travel either to or 
from that district. And so, while the 
whole subject of the folly of sabotage 
was being dramatized on a_ tremendous- 





ly impressive scale in these Ohio hills, 
the public has known little or nothing 
of it. 

There is no doubt that the catastrophe 
is the direct result of a labor war very 
like the Mingo strike. The fire started 
during what is still recalled as the “big 
strike of ’84.” That strike involved th 
whole Hocking Valley district, which is 
the richest bituminous coal district in this 
country. The miners were striking for 
higher wages. They were idle for a yea 
and a very bitter feeling grew between the 
miners and operators. Finally hundreds 
of guards were imported to protect tli 
mine properties and it was rumored thai 
strike breakers were to follow. 

The fight centered in the district b 
tween Shawnee and New Straitsville 
between which lay the cream of thi 
Hocking Valley deposits. The coal vein 
here is from nine to fifteen feet thick 
and is almost entirely free from shale o1 
other foreign deposits, producing coal of 
the finest grade. Six large corporations 
and numerous smaller ones were operating 
in this district. 

One morning smoke curled from. thi 
mouth of one of the largest mines. A 
string of mine cars just inside the en 
trance had been soaked with grease and 
oil during the night and set on fire. Som« 
of the miners next day wore knowing 
grins at the success of the coup. Angr\ 
mine officials decided they’d “let her 
burn.” State mine officials did not in 
terfere and when sober-minded men on 
both sides finally awakened to the dange: 
the fire was beyond control and could not 
be put out. 

The writer has interviewed three men 
who attest to these facts. One was then 
an operator in that district who was near 
the spot when the mine was fired; an 
other is a miner who says he knows who 
lighted the match which started the fir 
burning; and the third is a miner who, it 
is whispered, actually was one of the 
party which slipped by the guards and 





Smolcing and steaming crate?s rim the hilltops as far as the eye can reach. 
Unfortunately, no photographs can by any means do justice to the tre- 








mendous conflagration which, thus far, man has proved utterly unable ( 
cope with. A fortune awaits the person who extinguishes the flam 
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i! vein under its crown 


fired the mine, and who says the mine 
was set on fire in the manner described. 
However, no arrests were ever made. 

The miners finally went back to work 
at a greatly reduced wage, but they have 
vradually been forced to abandon the 
whole deposit until now all big operations 
lave ceased and only here and there some 
lone miner scratches at the outcroppings 
of coal, retreating stubbornly before the 
hre. 

It would seem to the layman at first 
thought that there must be some way to 
stop even so great a fire. But several 
private fortunes and much public money 
has been spent in attempts to put out the 
fire and not the slightest impression has 
been made on it. The very fact that the 
coal is in such a rich vein, together with 
the circumstance that it lies very near 
the surface, makes it impossible to 
halt the fire. 

The usual method of fighting a 
mine fire is to shut off air from the 
flames and they are quickly smoth- 
ered out. Here, however, when 
the thick vein of coal burns out the 
crust of earth above caves in. This 
opens deep fissures in the earth 
through which the fire gets a new air 
supply. In rainy weather water runs 


through these earth cracks to the 
fire, generating steam which at times 
blows large craters in the hillsides. 
hese form natural chimneys for the 
fire from which flames sometimes 
shoot fifty feet into the air, lighting 
the countryside at night. 


The vio- 


[he whole crest of the hill opposite has been baked by the burning out of the 
Only a few bushes are able to gain a foothold. 






lence of these eruptions dies down in dry 
weather, although the fire beneath does 
not become less destructive. 

In one of the earlier attempts to put 
out the fire, water was pumped into one 
of the mines continuously for three years 
with little or no effect. This is becau e 
the coal vein is not deep in the ground, 
but high on the hillsides, and the water 
either runs off or turns to steam before 
it reaches the fire. Two or three times 


the State has cut the coal vein with a 
deep, broad ditch to keep the fire from 
spreading to untouched deposits, and 
this has been effective, but tremendously 














The sign on the telegraph pole warns travelers on the paved 
brick road between Shawnee and New Straitsville that the 
fire is burning beneath them, and that a cave-in may occur at 


any moment. The road is much used. 


ite alls 


The fire was still burning unter the hill from which this snapshot was 
taken, and within only a few feet of the photographer was a “fire crack.” 


expensive. Once chemicals were tried 
without success. At this time the fire is 
<o widespread that there is little or no 
hope that it can ever be controlled. As 
a matter of fact the State Mine Depart- 
ment now regards the entire vein as a 
total loss. The fire first burned from 
one large mine to another until these were 
ll destroved and then burned around the 
rims of the hills, following the outcrop- 
ping of coal, where it could get air easiest. 
Then it began to eat back under the 
crowns of the hills at a slower rate. That 
is the state of the fire to-day. It will 
burn for another half century. 

Before we leave Columbus on the final 
lap of a journey to see for ourselves the 
fire country, we are urged to search out 
J. M. Roan, former State Mine In- 
spector, a man who was born and 
raised at New Straitsville, who was 
there when the mines were set 
fire, and who has since been in 
close touch with the — district 

officially and otherwse. We 

find him in a big office building 

just opposite the State Capitol 
Building. ‘Jack’? Roan is a big 
man physically and as he greets 
us his voice rumbles convincingly. 
We know now what a friend meant 
when he said: 
“IT have seen Jack Roan stand up 
and talk to a bunch of angry miners 
like a Dutch Uncle. No one else 
would have dared to do it. They 
would have murdered him. But 

(Continued on page 638) 














lhe three-year-old son of one of the miners was caught playing “burning 

ine.” He had constructed a miniature mine entrance, with a soap-box for 

mine car. Smolze that came through a ground crack from the burning coal 
beneath him furnished a fine touch of realism. 


This photograph of a “wagon mine” in the fire country shows in a remark- 
able way the richness of the coal deposit. Alt this point the vein is over ten 
feet in thickness, ertending well above the heads of the men. 


4t the left only 
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about three feet of soil conceal the coal. 
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THE BOGIE OF THE GERMAN MARK 


By JOHN H. FAHEY 


Former President United States Chamber of Commerce 














KEYSTONE 


Mr. Fahey 


Epitor’s Note.—Mr. Fahey has returned 
very recently from a visit to the leading cities of 
E urope as chairman of a dele gation represe nting 
chambers of commerce in the United States. 
The views he imparts in the following article are 
based, therefore, on first-hand observation as 
well as on his oun experie nce as a manufac- 
turer and his broad knowledge of business history. 
The reader will find it interesting to compare 
them with those expressed by Mr. John Lathrop 
in the article, “We Must Disarm in Self-defe nse, 
printed in LESLIE'S, issue of Se pte mber 24 


HE picture of a rehabilitated Ger- 

many, more highly organized than 

ever, more efficient than any other 
country, dominating the world’s com- 
merce and destroying most of the foreign 
trade of its competitors as a result of 
operating with a cheap paper mark, is a 
highly colored and somewhat distorted 
work of art. 

The nightmare of ruthless German 
competition has appeared in all of the 
great manufacturing countries during the 
last vear and especially during the last 
six months, but careful consideration of 
the facts concerning conditions in Ger- 
many has served in most cases to modify 
the fears of those alarmed by incidental 
developments. 

It is true that because Germany has 
been paying wages in cheap paper cur- 
rency and selling her manufactures abroad 
for more valuable money, she has been in 
a position in various directions to make 
lower prices than her competitors. It 
is to be borne in mind, however, that if 
the low price of the mark creates a de- 
mand for German goods and they move 
out of the country, the steadily increasing 
payments returned in dollars or other 
valuable currencies will bring up the value 





second from left) in a group of prominent American men of affairs who recen 


exactly what conditions are there 


of the mark. Automatically, therefore, 
as the exports increase and the mark rises 
the advantage so frequently emphasized 
is reduced, 

There are many other elements which 
also have an influence on German manu- 
facturing costs and German exports which 
need to be thought of as a part of the 
whole question for it is quite easy to 
exaggerate the possibilities of German 
competition. That competition naturally 
attracts undue attention right now since 
it is felt more keenly in a market where 
orders are scarce than in an active market 
where demand is good. The fact that 
just at present the world is doing business 
on such a restricted basis makes the Ger- 
man efforts to secure business more con- 
spicuous. 

For nearly five years Germany, which 
before the war was one of the greatest 
trading nations in the world, was shut off 
from all access to her e&stomers. During 
this period her selling and banking or- 
ganization throughout the world was prac- 
tically destroyed. Her export transporta- 
tion system, the great merchant marine 
by which she delivered goods every where 
with great advantage to herself, disap- 
peared, and when at the end of the war 
Germany confronted the task of rebuild- 
ing her commerce, she faced very great 
difficulties. Her pre-war commerce was 
sustained and helped greatly by an enter- 
prising banking system through which she 
was able to extend credits all over the 
world. At the end of the war she found it 
next to impossible to offer such credits. 
In all of the countries in which she for- 
merly did business her great selling or- 
ganization was not only disrupted but she 
found strong antipathies and prejudices. 


tly toured Germany in order to find out 


Under all these circumstances, it was 
clear that in order to get business there 
was but one appeal she could use to ad- 
vantage—low prices—the same selling 
argument which was so largely an in- 
fluence in the development of her pre-war 
trade. Under the extraordinary condi- 
tions existing, it was not sufficient for 
Germany merely to cut prices 10 per cent. 
It was necessary to make prices so much 
more attractive than those of her com- 
petitors that the bargains were eagerly 
taken. 

Undoubtedly she has done this wherever 
it was imperative. It is noticeable that 
she has not cut prices on the products in 
which she excels and which were really 
needed by other countries. In the matter 
of imports into the United States, for 
example, German manufacturers have 
steadily increased their prices as the value 
of the mark has declined. They have 
kept in very close touch with the foreign 
markets and have constantly tried to 
make prices just a shade under the figures 
of their competitors. Many times they 
have lost business because they have at- 
tempted to keep too close when they 
might very well have made lower figures 
and still have counted handsome profits. 

In making prices in various markets, 
German manufacturers have, from time 
to time, been under the same pressure as 
our own manufacturers during the last 
year—the necessity of selling frequently 
without any profit whatever or at a sub- 
stantial loss in order to get money, or 
because of a drop in the value of raw 
materials. Germany in common with 
other European countries bought plenty 
of raw material from us at high prices 

(Concluded on page 637) 
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When Our Unknown Hero Comes Home 
ALL the nation will unite on Armistice Day in reverent tribute to Olympia, Dewey's historic flagship at Manila, is bringing the body fron 
A its Unknown Dead of the World War. Business and pleasure France. It is due to arrive about sunset on November 9 in the Potomai : i 
roughout the land are to pause for two minutes on that day as the off the Navy Yard, as pictured above. The body will lie in state und: 'T 
ly of an unidentified American soldier who fell on the battlefields of the great dome in the Capitol through the day and night of November 10 \ 
rance 1s buried in Arlington Cemetery near Washington. The On Armistice Day, it wiil be carried to Arlington and laid to rest there 
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THE INSIDE STORY OF THE 
GORDON-BENNETT 
BALLOON RACE 


By RALPH UPSON 


Pilot of the Balloon Aero Club of America 
and Captain of the American Team 


NE of the most fascinating things 
about a balloon race is the fact 
that it is such a good counterpart 

of human life. In its hopes and fears, its 
certainties and uncertainties, in the qual- 
ities demanded of a contestant, in the 
extent to which knowledge and skill are 
necessary and yet so often insignificant 
against the infinite permutations of 
nature; these are some of the things that 
make ballooning the finest sport in the 
world; for it is more than a mere game- 

almost it is life itself. 

The winner is he who travels the fur- 
thest, measured in a straight line from 
the starting point. Curves and angles 
and variations of altitude are always 
means to an end, but they do not of them- 
selves count in the final result. 

The balloon (without motor) is simply 
a means of floating in the air. It must 
not be larger than a certain size, which 
permits carrying about 1,500 pounds re- 
serve of sand ballast. This is the bal- 
loonist’s capital, from which he must pro- 
duce dividends in the form of miles. 
When his capital is gone or he can find 
no further way of using it to advantage, 
he must of necessity land. 

At a dinner before the American Na- 
tional Race from Birmingham last 


reau. We had brought from America a 
balloon which was considerably under- 
sized, which fact happened to come to 
the attention of M. Demuyter, the Bel- 
gian holder of the cup and one of our most 
formidable competitors. With a splen- 
did spirit of sportmanship he at once 
offered me his own reserve balloon, whi-h 
he had been saving for a possible emer- 
gency. I accepted his offer with perfect 
confidence as to the condition of the bal- 
loon, which was amply proven in our 
subsequent adventures over the sea. 
The wind before the start was terrific, 
but not without its humorous aspect. 
One of the foreign pilots had been pre- 
sented with a large bouquet, which he 
was evidently quite proud of. Imagine 
now the grand get-away when the great 
silver colored balloon is released. There 
stands the pilot, resplendent in medals 
and gold braid, holding the great bouquet 
in his arm, bowing and smiling in all 
directions (but one). His aide stands 
beside him in the basket, saluting the 
crowd in the most impressive military 
manner. From below come frantic shouts 
of warning in several different languages. 
The balloon is swinging straight for a 
tree, but the occupants of the basket are 





KADEL & HERBERT 
The man who won the great race: Captain Arm- 
bruster, of Switzerland. He was also a contes- 
tant in the 1913 race from Paris. It is related 
that just a few days before the race he broke his 
arm, but insisted on piloting his balloon. 


entirely oblivious to the fact. To them 
the first intimation of it is when they 
crash into the branches. Luckily the 
balloon rights itself and goes on without 
serious injury, and the last seen of the 
crew is the bouquet and a pair of hand- 

some legs projecting over the top 





spring, a local Salvation Army man 
made a short speech in which he 
quoted the familiar slogan, “A man 
may be down, but he’s never out.” 
A U.S. Navy pilot was next called 
on. He said that slogan might be 
all right for Salvation Army use, 
but in a balloon race when a man 
was down, he was down and out! 
Too late then to improve your plan 
of operation. The golden oppor- 
tunities are gone, never to return. 

This year’s sporting classic of the 
air, the Gordon-Bennett Balloon 
Race is now past help; the cup has 
gone to Switzerland. But, as they 
say in the Weather Bureau, hind- 
sight is always better than fore- 
sight, and I need make no apology 
here for indulging in some “hind- 
sight” on this mc st interesting race. 
Indeed, we should learn more from 
this one failure than from all our 
successes in the past. Next year 
there will be another race. 

The start of this year was from 
Brussels on the evening of Septem- 
ber 18. Fourteen balloons from 
seven different countries took part, 
altogether as fine a group of sports- 
men as were ever gathered together. 
America had three balloons, each 


of the basket. One foreign pilot 
at least tended strictly to business, 
in fact went practically unnoticed 

Captain Armbruster of Switzer- 
land. 

In the height of the gale De- 
muyter’s balloon, which was es- 
pecially light, nearly broke out of 
its net. As he finally left the 
ground one of the soldiers of the 
ground crew got foul of the anchor 
and was carried up into the air, 
hung by the top of his pants. 
Rather than stop, the pilot and 
aide hoisted him into the basket 
and made him one of the crew. 
The Akron balloon got twisted and 
wrinkled around the valve, so Pilot 
Van Orman climbed all the way to 
the top of the big swaying, rolling 
ball, sixty feet above the ground 
and succeeded in _ straightening 
things out. 

Our net was broken in two places, 
but we didn’t have time to fuss 
with it. It is reassuring in a wind 
like that to know that the balloon 
gets more straining on the ground 
than it will ever get in the air. 

And what a relief it was actually 
to be off! One final lunge, which 
nearly sent us into one of the other 











with a pilot and aide, Messrs. V. 
Hoffman and Mckibben of St. 
Louis, Van Orman and Seiberling — j,, 
of Akron, while I had with me Mr. 
Andrus cf the U. S. Weather Bu 


helped to hold th 


The Aero Club of America ascending from Brussels. 
the sounding balloon, not yet let up, and the flag, not yet 
red. The flag, when let doen to a point below the basket, 
straight by acting very much as 
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halloon 


docs the tail of a kite. 


Note 


balloons, a vague idea that some 
where a band played The Star Spen 
gled Banner, then absolute calm 
and quiet. No more wild shouting. 
creaking of ropes or whistling of 
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wind, Although traveling at nearly forty 
miles an hour we were now part of the 
very air in which we moved, in a little 
world of our own, to be masters of our 
own destiny for perhaps two or three days. 
Even as we went up a messenger was 
speeding toward the field with important 
papers. A new cyclone had been re- 
ported fron Iceland destined to have a 
vital bearing on the course of the race; 
hut too late—we were already on our way. 
In the peaceful solitude of the upper 
air it was a temptation to relax and 
breathe in the enjoyment of it, but the 
wind currents had to be tested, ballast 
thrown, our speed and direction to be 
figure1, our course on the maps plotted, 
and all equipment put in order—for here 
at the very start of the race we were 
headed directly for the North Sea, 
with darkness quickly coming on. 
Our most important 


but as nothing compared to what we had 
ahead. 

Over England we turned a little more 
to the west and headed toward London. 
Just at midnight Andrus woke me from a 
short sleep, and there below us was the 
big city itself, its thousands of lights 
spread out as far as we could see in almost 
every direction. Just to the south we 
could follow the windings of the little sil- 
ver thread that was the Thames. Even 
supposing the lights to be extinguished it 
was difficult to imagine how a Zeppelin 
could ever have failed to find London. 

After London we never picked up a 
single other city until toward morning 
we crossed the Severn River a little below 
Gloucester. Then as daylight came on, 


the mountains of Wales loomed up ahead, 
it was still cloudy, but here and there a 
peak would be illuminated by a stray 


But a final speed reading as we crossed 
the coast line showed only about eleven 
miles per hour. We thought it must be a 
mistake, but soon decided otherwise, for 
the same coast was visible for nearly two 
hours. In another two hours we were 
thoroughly becalmed. At every altitude 
we could now reach the air was practically 
at a standstill, if it didn’t actually go in 
the wrong direction. 

At least the situation gave us plenty of 
time to figure out a plan of action, and 
here I will take it as an opportunity to tell 
of some of the instruments and methods 
on which our judgments were based. 
Our only important instruments were: 
an ordinary watch; a barograph (for in- 
dicating and recording the altitude); a 
“feeler” (for maintaining equilibrium 
a “navigator” (for obtaining horizontal 
direction and speed); and a “sounder” 
(for investigatingl cur- 





task at first was to find 
the altitude which 
would give us the best 
combination of speed 
and direction, in pro- 
portion to the ballast 
required to attain and 
hold it. The existing 
weather condi- 
tions caused a strong 
east wind on the ground 
which attained maxi- 
mum speed at only a 
few hundred feet above 
the surface. As the 
altitude increased fur- 
ther the average speed 
decreased and the direc- 
tion turned clockwise. 
We decided on a policy 
of getting well to the 
north or west, even at 
the expense of consider- 
able speed. In fact we 
rather welcomed a re- 
duction of speed, for if the wind held at all 
steady there would be no trouble getting 
to Ireland (and of course we could go no 
further in that direction). On the other 
hand should the wind turn sharply the 
next day we did not want to be so far west 
as to leave no room for maneuvering. The 
only contingency that this did not allow 
for was the absolute failure of the wind. 
At an altitude of just about a mile we 
found a wind which best suited our pur- 
pose. From this height we saw Ostend 
ahead, and the shore line, at first seem- 
ingly part of the horizon but continually 
moving closer, fading in the distance be- 
hind. All material objects and sounds 
simply vanished. In the gathering dark- 
ness we could not even see the waves. 
The clouded sky above and the gray sea 
beneath blended indistinguishably — to- 
gether. But as it grew darker we could 
see little man-made lights crawling over 
the surface below, and soon several flash- 
ing lights ahead showed that we were 
nearing the English shore. The nearest 
of these light-houses we identified from 
our navigation chart, thus checking our 
position, which was very close to what 
we had figured by “dead reckoning.” We 
crossed the mouth of the Thames within 
sight of Margate and finally reached land 
near Southend, about three hours after 
leaving the Belgian coast. It was the 


longest over-water trip I had ever made, 


23 Sig 
All ready for the start 
of 1921. 





ray of sunlight. One particularly beau- 
tiful sight I shall never forget, a long 
mountain ridge, rather higher then the 
rest, lay to the northeast. Beyond it was 
a solid sea of low-lying clouds looking as 
smooth and white as drifted snow. This 
whole great cloud sheet was moving 
toward the crest of the ridge and spilling 
over the top like a huge cataract. But as 
it rolled in great billows down the side 
it simply vanished,evaporated into the air. 

Later the sun tried its best to break 
through the upper clouds and draw us up 
above them, but we couldn’t afford to 
lose any more speed so kept valving gas 
out in liberal enough quantities to stay 
down. 

We approached the sea on the south- 
east of Cardigan Bay, and here it seems, 
without knowing it at the time, we passed 
directly over one of the other balloons 
which had landed rather than risk cross- 
ing. The pilot, whom I saw in Londen 
afterwards, said he felt sure we had seen 
him because with apparent bravado we 
had emptied a bag full of sand directly 
on top of him. 

Our speed was somewhat reduced now, 
but still seemed considerable. Only an 
hour before we had been low enough over 
the mountains to see the trees swaying 
in the wind. Our direction had turned 
to about northwest, which would have 
brought us to Dublin within a few hours. 





rents at other levels). 
The last three of these 
instruments were en- 
tirely original as far as 
I know, and were a won- 
derful help in handling 
the balloon, simply be- 
cause they made our 
knowledge of its move- 
ments more reliable and 
exact. The feeler en- 
abled us to get results 
with a minimum expen- 
diture of ballast and gas. 
by indicating promptly 
any forces affecting our 
equilibrium. This in- 
strument will undoubt- 
edly become standard 
equipment for airships 
as well as free balloons. 
With the navigator we 


of the greatest of all air classics—the Gordon-Bennett balloon race could quickly figure our 
This year the “jumping-off place” was Brussels. 


actual direction and 
speed whenever 
we could see a stationary object below 
and knew our altitude above it. 

The most important part of our sound- 
ing apparatus consisted of a small rubber 
balloon filled with hydrogen gas and let 
up on a string to a point 1,000 feet above 
the main balloon. Simple though it was 
in principle, it was made possible for the 
first time in this race owing to the dis- 
covery of a new type of “‘pilot-balloon,”’ 
which held gas several hundred per cent. 
better than any we had tried before. 

But after all this digression, you will 
be wondering what has happened to the 
balloon and its crew by this time; nothing 
—absolutely nothing has happened. It 
is still just where we left it, figuratively 
and literally hung in suspense over the 
Irish Sea. If you have ever been be- 
calmed in a sailboat you know the feel- 
ing of wondering when you will get home. 
But you don’t cuss and swear as vou 
might when stuck in a mudhole with your 
car. Somehow or other it is different, 
though the result is the same. Now 
imagine us in the balloon wondering when 
and if we would ever get anywhere. But 
any feeling of anger or alarm was simply 
impossible. Actually, thanks to our 
“feeler,” we still had plenty enough bal- 
last for a whole day more if necessary. 

Also we found by our sounder that there 
were little vagrant currents here and there 
(Continued on page 64.4) 
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. The wie winner), 766 kilometers; 2. H. Spencer, England, 667 kilometers; 3 meters; 10. Lieutenant Labrousse, Belgium, 542 Irilometers; 11. M. Bienain iyi 
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better their condition. 


YOU AND YOUR WORK 


“Help Wanted” Advertisements 


By JACOB PENN 


Lesite’s WEEKLY is not an employment agency; it cannot provide jobs. 
can and will provide expert counsel to those, with or without work, who sincerely wish to 
Mr. Penn will gladly answer in Lesute’s the inquiries of readers 
who seek the benefit of his advice in solving their employment problems. All communications 
will be treated confidentially. Address your letters: YOU AND YOUR WORK DEPT., 
Always enclose return postage. 


627 West 43d St., New York City. 
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F ALL the mediums available to 

you in locating openings for 

services that you can render, by 
far the most immediate is the “help 
wanted” advertisements of the daily 
newspapers, magazines and trade pub- 
lications. This avenue is immediate 
because here you know definitely that 
somewhere, somebody requires services 
that you are ready to offer. 

Misled by those whose information is 
derived from fancy rather than from 
fact. many have been led to believe that 
good openings cannot be located through 
“help wanted” advertisements because, 
as they have been informed, good posi- 
tions are not advertised. Nothing is 
further from the truth. I have tested 
this source in my job-hunting days, and 
for clients and during this experience I 
have inserted advertisements calling for 
men and women of large calibre with 
salaries ranging from $3,000.00 to 
$25,000.00 per annum. But the best 
proof is to be found in the newspapers, 
magazines, and trade publications. A 
glance any day, especially on Sunday, will 
convince any one that “help wanted” ad- 
vertisements are really excellent oppor- 
tunities for those out of employment, or 
seeking to obtain better positions. 
WHERE “HELP WANTED” ADS. APPEAR 

“Help Wanted” advertisements for 
both ordinary and executive positions 
usually appear in the classified columns 
at the end of the newspaper or magazine. 
When employers find it impossible to 
obtain the persons they desire through 
the classified columns, or because they 
want to make their wants known in a 
more conspicuous manner to obtain a 
greater number and variety of applicants 
that ordinarily do not read the classified 
advertisements, they use the full run of 
the newspaper or magazine after the style 
of the ordinary display advertiser. In 
special cases, where businessmen desire 
to connect with persons of special training 
and experience they have recourse to the 
“Business Opportunities” advertisements 
under the heading “Business Connec- 
tions Desired.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF “HELP WANTED” 
ADS. 


Employers usually do not give their 
names or addresses in their “Help 
Wanted” advertisements. They, there- 
fore, end their advertisements with a 
box number similar to this: “A 534 
Times.” Advertisements so signed are 
called “blind” advertisements. The 
“blind” advertisement serves a double 
purpose for the business man. It saves 
him from being swamped by applicants, 
and prevents his name from becoming 
known. I have known many men and 
women to hesitate answering “blind” 


advertisements because, as they said, 
they believed they were playing into 
the hands of their employers who used 
these advertisements to test their work- 
ers’ loyalty. Nonsense! The best of 
your loyalty is’ your work each day. 
Business men are not so foolish as to 
waste the money and time that would be 
involved. 

Frequently employers require that the 
applicants call in person. At other 
times they ask that those interested call 
with a letter of application. The 
personal call is discussed later in the 
series under the heading bearing that 
title. Since the means available to 
reach the prospective employer as ex- 
pressed in the newspaper “help-wanted” 
advertisements is generally through the 
letter of application we shall take up this 
subject first in this discussion. 

HOW TO SELECT THE ADVERTISEMENT 

To use “help wanted” advertisements 
best, you should select only those openings 
advertised that are within the range of 
your ability, knowledge, and experience. 
If vour choice is carefully made, you are 
equipped to make a wedge between you 
and the prospective employer. If your 
selection is haphazardly made, your 
chances of hearing from the advertiser 
are very slim. 

Remember that the advertiser knows 
what he wants, and means to obtain 
only that which he declares he seeks 
in his advertisement. He will refuse 
to be interested in you even if you 
“trick” him into replying to your letter. 
If the advertisement calls for a book- 
keeper with cloak and suit experience, 
the advertiser does not want a_book- 
keeper with export and import service. 
He will take none else unless he cannot 
find one with the proper experience. An 
office boy of fourteen to do odd jobs does 
not mean a young man of twenty-one. 
Similarly, when an elderly man is de- 
sired, only those that meet the needs of 
the advertiser as to age may hope to 
receive his consideration. 

Make it your business to cater to the 


. . . “a . 
advertiser's specific wants if you can. 


If you find you cannot do not answer 
his advertisement. 
WHAT THE ADVERTISEMENT CALLS FOR 

When you find an advertisement that 
you feel suits your ability, education, 
experience, expectations, check it with a 
pencil. Do the same with other adver- 
tisements that appeal to you on the same 
grounds. 

Then, carefully cut each advertise- 
ment out and paste it on a piece of 
paper, marking thereon the newspaper 
and date of its appearance. Below that 
write the qualifications for the position 
and information which is desired as has 


been done in the case of the following 
“help-wanted” advertisement: 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


| BOOKKEEPER—Experienced double entry; | 

| capable of preparing balance sheet and_ profit 

| and loss accounts and taking charge of an ¢ flice; | 
department store experience essential; perma- | 
nent position with opportunity for advancement; | 
state age, experience, references and_ salary. 
T 117 Times. | 








QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE Posi!TION 

Position—Bookkeeper 

Experience—Department store essen- 
tial 

Special functions—Take charge of of- 
fice, prepare balance sheet and profit and 
loss statements 

InrorMATION DestrED 

Age 

Experience— 

References— 

Salary— 

Then, alongside each show how you 
meet the qualifications, and supply the 
details asked. Study closely the com- 
parison of your qualifications with the 
specifications of the position as given in 
the advertisement. If you cre certain 
that your equipment compares favorably 
with the advertiser’s requirements, pre- 
pare for the next step, the letter. 


YOUR ATTITUDE AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 

When you have made your decision, 
you can think of your letter. But before 
embarking upon that phase of your pro- 
gram, you should prepare yourself prop- 
erly by entering the correct frame of 
mind. Many persons think because oth- 
ers besides themselves will answer the 
advertisement that their chances of ob- 
taining a hearing are poor. Some suffer 
from the notion that there are others bet- 
ter qualified who will outclass them in fit- 
ness for the vacancy advertised. Har- 
bor such an attitude, and you are beaten 
at the start. 

To have your letter “go over the top,” 
have your thinking machinery work in 
characteristic U. 5. A. fashion. Say to 
yourself, “I am out to land this job. I 
am going to get this job because I have 
the ability, education and experience. I 
am willing to meet my brothers and sis- 
ters in competition because I am com- 
petent.” And you will win. 

Before you sit down to write your let- 
ter, look yourself straight in the face in 
the mirror. Command the smiling ma- 
chinery to do its full duty. Smile for all 
you are worth. Cheer yourself up, and 
you will cheer your way into the position 
you know you are fit to fill. Right here 
is a secret I like to make public. Em- 
ployers hate letters that are devoid of 
cheer, confidence, enthusiasm. They will 
give anything for a letter that is en- 
thusiastically, encouragingly expressed. 
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EXIT THE PRETTY GIRL 
“6 HE day of the pretty girl ad. has 

passed,” Mrs. Christian Fred- 

ericks told the convention of 
Affiliated Advertising Clubs. Let’s see. 
In the current issue of a representative 
periodical for women and the home, pretty 
girls are used only to advertise a talking 
machine, a toilet soap, a laundry soap, 
dress linings, beauty powders, shampoo 
oil, hair tonic, perfumes, corsets, tooth 
paste, shoe arches, hair brushes, hair 
renovator, silk hosiery, furs, complexion 
tablets, floor polish, hot-water bags, 
freckle cream, curtain rods, wall coating, 
dress silks, fur coats, underwear, dress 
fasteners, dress forms and veils. That's 
all. 


* + * 


The arms conference, according to Conan 
Doyle, is the door to the millennium. No 
harm in having a good stout storm-door, 
however. 

* * * 


A STATIONARY MOVIE MAN 
GAY what you will, there is one member 

of the Canadian Mounted Police who 
has an easy time of it. We've long had 
an envious eye on him. He’s in every 
movie of northwest Canada that was ever 
made around Saranac, N. Y. While 
other members of the force take risks— 
such as walking through a crowd of 
gamblers, and_half-breeds in worsted 
nighteaps, right up to the bar of the 
miner’s dance hall, or trying to dress a 
deserted baby in a hut one jump from the 
arctic circle—this fellow leads a nice soft 
life. No snow-shoes for him; he doesn’t 
even wear rubbers. No hard hikes 
through a white wilderness, with the two- 
gun northern lights shooting up the land- 
scape; he doesn’t walk enough to digest 
grapenuts. No nursing of wounded 
captives back to life in blizzard-coated 
cabins; he nurses himself 
before a hot stove. No 
breaking trail with hun- 
dreds of miles to go before 
morning; he breaks nothing 


“Have you ever scethed for just the answer to give a nine-foot policeman?” 





SE we = 


en 
URE: 


“Bring in Frozen Farrell, dead or alive!” 


harder than the tip of a fresh cigar. And 
yet he is indispensable. Certainly, he is 
never absent. He is that grim, stern man 
in the suit of Canadian soldier clothes, 
who summons Bill Hart, or Bill Russell, 
or Monte Blue, or somebody, and hands 
him that tough assignment—on which 
everybody else on the force has failed— 
to bring in Frozen Farrell, fugitive from 
justice, dead or alive. The hardest work 
he does is to return a salute. 


~ * 7. 

INANCIAL experts are growing nerv- 

ous at the way the world’s gold is 
piling up in the United States. Already 

we (nothing personal) have most of it, 

and Europe shows no marked re- 
luctance about 
shipping us 
what’s left. Fi- 
nancial sharps 
are wondering 
if Europe is plan- 
ning to ditch the 
gold standard 
and establish 
some other and 
more convenient 
medium of ex- 
change. Robin- 
son Crusoe, as 
you may recall, 
found several 
rolls of gol! coin 
while exploring 
that delightful 
wreck of his, and 
smiling sorrow- 
fully, wished it 
had been a ham- 
mer and some 
najls, or a_ bit 
more sail cloth. 
Crusoe enjoyed 
the same “glori- 
ous isolation from 
the rest of the 
world’’ that 


some folks would wish upon the United 
States. 
* * * 


A COURSE IN COME-BACKS 
ONSIDERING the breadth of their 


combjned curriculums, one would 
be justified in saying that correspondence 
schools leave nothing untaught that is 
worth teaching. This is true, with but a 
single incredible exception. There is no 
correspondence course in come-backs. 
How this omission occurred, how it 
happens to persist, are abysmal mys. 
teries. Imagine the subscribers that such 
a course would attract, no less among the 
old than the young. Anybody, old or 
young, can think of a come-back several 
hours after the occasion for using it has 
passed; but the ready answer, the crush- 
ing retort, the annihilating satire—ah 
what wouldn’t we give in the way of tui 
tion fees for a system whereby these 
would be guaranteed! Therefore, with- 
out hope of material reward, we urge the 
immediate organization of 


The Correspondence School of Come- 
Backs 
Teaches you to say the right thing at an 
instant’s notice; enables you to 
dominate any situation 
Have you ever seethed for just the answer 
to give 
—a nine-foot policeman? 
—a fresh car conductor? 
—a snippy clerk? 
—A maddening head-waiter? 
—a tough city official? 
—a hard-boiled taxi driver? 


AND MAKE HIM WILT ANB 
CRINGE? 
Well, we supply it. Our lessons, coveriag 
all possible emergencies, put the right 
words on the tip of your tongue. No 
more hesitation. No more floundering 
No more humiliation. Just a rapier-like 
thrust, and a writhing victim. Write to-day. 
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OUR DEVIL DOGS | 

TRAIN FOR WAR | 
ON VIRGINIA 
BATTLEFIELDS 


Feu nore brilliant maneuvers have ever been 
ritnessed in this country than those carried out 
the other day on the historic battlefield of the 
Wilderness, near Fredericksburg, Va., by the 
Kast Coast I xpeditionary Fores of the 
Varine ¢ Or ps Practically every device known 
fo modern field warfare was demonstrated. and 
President Harding and the other distingua hed 
isittors who were onlooke vr a time saw a 

series of rarie attacks that qare them an ex- 
cellent idec ’ the kind of hell the f ghting of 
to-day really 4 {mn atte m pt lo } otect an ob- 
hy a sm ( “ from an 

shown / {1 the left 

column of h of the Sth 


forie om lo U Ti Wderness 


. + 
~ > ; k 
& “ 


Secre- Roosevelt (extreme left), President and Mrs. Harding (sixth and seventh 
from left) and Vajor-Ge neral Lajeune, the Marine Corps commander. 
night in a tent during the maneuvers, 


The Presidential party at the Sunday morning services in camp. 
tary of the Navy Denby (fifth from the left), it will be recalled, was-once a 
Marine. Others in line are Brigadier-General Sawyer and Theodore The President passed one 
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The sth Regiment making an attack. The advance was “covered” with a machine-gun barrage. 

It was followed with interest by Mr. Harding, who plodded across cornfields and through meadows 

n order not to miss anything. A little over three years ago many of the men seen in this picture 
were making a somewhat similar—but rather **more difficult” advance against real foes 


Blue and the Gray talk it over. In a little cemetery near the Lacey House, in the vicinity, the What happened to a plane when its pilot was 
of Stonewall Jackson was buried, after the great Southern leader had been shot down by his own forced to land in the dark near Charlottesvill: 


near Chancellorsrille in 1863 The veterans refought the entire Civil War several times The pilot escaped with minor injuri 





OTOS U. 8S. NAVY OFFICIAL 


Inti-aireraft guns preparing to repel a raid. A demonstration of their — A review, participated in by the entire force of 5,000, was one of 


curacy was mide during the maneuvers, and the tans—large and smail features of the ceremonies attendant upon the President's visit. Gorernor 
! stunts that only three years ago would have been declared impossible. Davis, of Virginia, and many other famous notables witnessed i’, 
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THE DEFENSE OF 
THE KU KLUX 

To the Editor of 
Lasuie’s WEEKLY: 











Have read with in- 
terest Mr. William G. 
Shepherd’s article on 
the Ku Klux Klan. 
Same is very interest- 
ing indeed. 

Though like most 
newspaper and mag- 
azine artieles of late on something unusual: 
very far from correct. 

I do not say this because I am a member of 
the Klan, for I am not. If there is even a 
lodge in this part of Texas or anywhere near 
me it has never shown up nor has anyone ever 
approached me to accept a membership. 

But in behalf of the State of Texas, which 
I consider the greatest State in many ways 
and I have traveled in many and filled some 
good places both North and South), I want 
to deny that many of the outrages he has 
charged to the Ku Klux Klan were ever even 
committed in its name by outsiders. They 
were committed by outsiders all right. Or 
who knows but that some of them might have 
been members of the Klan? But they did not 
even try to lay it off on the Klan. 

Yes, there is a Klan at work from all evi- 
dences, but no sane calm thinking man can 
object to their intentions; only he would rather 
see the law of the States and United States 


[Leslie's LetterBo 


Lesiie’s WEEKLY wants to hear from its readers, and will print their letters 
under this heading as opportunity offers. 
this invitation to air their views to the editor, and through the editor to their fellow 
readers, whether in praise or criticism of what appears in the magazine or, uf they 
please, on sujects unrelated to its contents. 
words in length and may be signed, if desired, with a pen name provided the 
correspondent’s real name and address are enclosed. 


enforeed against the objects of their attention. 

But when the law will not take care of them, 
because they have a little money to pay out, 
there must be something done. And I am 
not one to criticize the Klan if they will con- 
fine their activities to such social rascals as 
they have been dealing with. 

Very respectfully, 
H. E. Poe. 
Blackwell, Tex. 
September 9, 1921. 


GOVERNMENTAL WASTE 
To the Editor of Lestre’s WEEKLY: 

Your paper is doing a world of good when 
it publishes articles like that on page 479 of the 
October 8 issue, ““Dawes’s Doings.” 

While it is good to know these things, the 
little fellow does not know how to get the 
knowledge before the right man in Washington. 


It hopes they will take advantage of 


Letters should not be more than 200 
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The people are bur- 
dened with taration, 
which they will will 
ingly pay when tly 
taxes are rightfull 
spent, but when squan 
dered they rebel, and 
we look to such news. 
papers as LEsLIE’s to 
help right matters. 

Your paper can do 
and does a_ might) 
good work. The litt! 
taxpayeris thankful for 
a big brother to fight these battles for him, but 
forgets to write and thank the editors. M\ 
taxes paid this year amount to around $2,000 
they are heavy, but I am glad to support th: 
best Government on earth, though not willing 
to spend $500 to repair a $4 breakage, and 
should not be called upon to pay for suc! 
business imbecility. No Government can 
stand when the people know their money is 
being wasted. Reduce armament, _battle- 
ships, standing armies, but give us better 
roads. Put prisoners on great highways, work 
criminals instead of feeding them in prisons 
idly serving out their terms. 

This requires no acknowledgment, just de- 
sire to say, Good for youl 

Respectfully, 
B. A. Jongs. 
(Retired, but many years a banker). 
Sidney, Neb., 
October 5, 1921. 














Liquor Seeks Its Own Level—(oneluded from page 619) 


and, perhaps, most unbelievable part of 
my story. In Banff, up in the Canadian 
Rockies, a dark-haired young girl got 
aboard the train. In the open observa- 
tion car, which was attached to the train 
at Fields, we found ourselves in the same 
seat and soon in conversation. She ex- 
plained that she was a Spanish-born girl 
who was going on to Vancouver to join 
her mother, who had married an American 
some time before. 

I parted with the young lady at the 
station in Vancouver. That night, about 
nine o'clock, having bought my reserva- 
tion on the boat for Seattle and spent 
most of the day in a chase after news, I 
walked into the lobby of the Vancouver 
Hotel and saw my acquaintance of the 
train, coming down the steps from the 
Indian grill room on the arm of a heavy- 
set, gray-haired man. She introduced 
me. 

“This,” she said. “Is Dad.” 

“Dad” and I sat down and talked. I 
discovered that he had been a construc- 
tion engineer on the Milwaukee Road to 
the Coast at a time when I had been 
batting around that section of the country. 
He asked me what I was doing in Van- 
couver and I told him. 

“How are you getting along?” he 
inquired. 

“Having luck on everything but the 
booze story,” I explained. ‘Hard to get 
anything definite on that.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Anything I can get.” 

“Perhaps I can help you out. 
one of the fraternity.” 


I am 


“What do you mean?” I gasped. 

“T mean that I am a bootlegger.” 

Honest! I pledge my word! That is 
exactly the way it happened. 

“Go to it,” I begged. 

“The little daughter never knew it till 
to-night,” he said apologetically. “But I 
have been at it from here for the last two 
years. I got tired working for a living 
about two years ago and decided to make 
some money. I bought in an export 
liquor house up here and I am, for the 
most part, a legal bootlegger. We are 
permitted to sell for export. Suppose 
that we sell 2,000 cases for export to 
Australia. We make the sale to the 
owners of a schooner bound for Australia. 
Everything is regular. We have a right 
to sell that Iiquor. The stuff is put 
aboard the schooner. The vessel puts 
out to sea and somewhere down off the 
Washington, Oregon, or California coast, 
motor boats come out and take the stuff 
off. Can we help that? Certainly not. 
Can the captain of the schooner help it? 
If any one says anything they are told 
that it was an act of piracy on the high 
seas. Do the owners of the motor boats 
ever get caught? If they do it’s a 
miracle. You know that coast. Studded 
with islands and a merciful fog there 
half the time. What a chance! 

“It goes down from here secreted in 
lumber cars that are not opened at the 
border. It goes over in automobiles 
which are not searched if they go the 
right roads and pay money to the right 
people. It even goes across in airplanes, 
and the police here can’t do a thing. 


Recently an airplane landed near the city 
alongside a lorry and men began loading 
liquor into the airship. The police near 
there ‘phoned in to the chief and asked 
what they should do. 

“**Where is the liquor going?’ the chief 
asked. 

“*To the United States,’ the officer 
replied. 

“*You can’t do a thing,’ said the chief. 
‘The liquor is being exported and export 
is legal.’ 

“The machine made several trips. It 
could not be stopped here and was never 
caught in the United States. I personall) 
have made over $100,000 in the last two 
years and if I don’t make $200,000 this 
year it will be because I drop dead before 
the year is out.” 

I caught the boat down to Seattle. 
Seattle is my old stamping ground. If 
anything is to be had there I am sure | 
can get it. When I was there last in 1917 
the State was dry, but national prohibi- 
tion had not yet gone into effect. Bad 
bootleg liquor at $25 per bottle was hard 
to get. When I was there recently the 
best of Canadian Scotch could be ob- 
tained in dozens of places at any time of 
the day or night for $10 per bottle and 
good ryes were going for $8. 

I draw no moral. Draw your own. 
Two provinces in Canada are wet. As 
long as they are wet booze will come over 
the border. As long as booze comes over 
the border prohibition in the United 
States will not be effective. 

Help yourself to the answer. 
beyond me. 
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The Bogie of the German Mark—(Concluded from page 626) 


and sold her manufactures at large losses 
as a result. Sales of “distress” stocks of 
this sort, while only incidental, are often 
given as illustrations of Germany’s ability 
to sell at very low figures. 

In spite of all of the efforts which have 
heen put forth and undoubted advantages 
here and there as a result of the exchange 
situation, it is well to consider that at 
present Germany’s production is less than 
half of her average pre-war production, 
if the most dependable authorities in 
Germany correctly report the condition. 
In coming back thus far, Germany has 
had some favorable conditions which are 
not likely to continue. 

Her industries are now faced with a 
tremendous burden of taxation as a result 
of the fixing of the indemnities. Her 
neighbors allege, notwithstanding all of 
the assertions to the contrary, that until 
now Germany has paid practically nothing 
toward reparations and her great financial 
and industrial interests have not been 
taxed adequately. The Germans deny 
this, but irrespective of what they have 
been paying in taxes, it is clear they must 
now pay more. The new taxation 
measures will be considered soon by the 
German Reichstag and there is no doubt 
of the fear German business interests have 
of these added costs. 

Those who are inclined to exaggerate 
German advantages in foreign fields may 
imagine their own feelings if they had to 
face the unprecedented taxes of the Ger- 
man manufacturers. If on top of present 
taxes, the business of the United States, 
for example, had to bear new assessments 
amounting to 26 per cent. per year of the 
value of our foreign trade, the American 
manufacturer would not think his path 
was very easy, no matter how cheap our 
money seemed to be. And this is not all, 
for the new proposals go far beyond 
these suggestions. 

Aside from heavy taxes, other factors 
are bound to influence German costs of 
production. To an American, present 
German wage rates are very low when 
measured in dollars. The average Ger- 
man worker is now paid from 50 marks a 
day to 90 marks a day—roughly from 
1200 marks to 2200 marks a month or 
from about $10 to $18 a month. This 
may be compared with pre-war rates 
of about 8 to 12 gold marks a day— 
the mark then was worth approximately 
23 cents, as against a paper mark 
which is now about eight mills. The 
paper wages of the German worker, how- 
ever, are sufficient to enable him now to 
buy a reasonable amount of food for his 
family. That family was so nearly 
starved during the war and the year after 
the armistice that the food now available 
seems almost luxury. Measured by our 
scale of living or that which obtained in 
Germany before the war it is meager in- 
deed. 

Certainly the German workers will 
stand it for a time. They are so pleased 
to be at work again and comparatively 
free from the misery of war that undoubt- 
edly they will endure present conditions 
for a considerable period. But the cost of 
living in Germany with the continued 
issue of paper money and consequent 
inflation is likely to rise still further and 


wages already high on the paper basis will 
probably go higher. Just now there are 
more strikes than for many years. Ger- 
man workers must be considered in the 
matter of wage increases when conditions 
require more pay since membership in 
their organizations has grown since the 
war from about 3,500,000 in 1918 to more 
than 11,000,000 at present. As Ger- 
many’s export trade moves and the value 
of the mark is strengthened the employer 
will be faced with the necessity of re- 
ducing the number of marks he pays per 
day. It would seem obvious that the 
reduction from the present figures of 


FROM THE DESERT 
By GRACE C. HOWES 





ERE there is only sage and sand, 
And bare, brown hitls of gloom, 
The dry ash of a burnt-out land 
With never water nor bloom. 
O never a flower to bless my eyes, 
Nor the green tower of a tree! 
And over the hill-crest, no surprise 
Of flashing, sun-blue sea. 


But only the desert, dreary and dun, 
And weary hill after hill, 

White-hot and breathless under the sun, 
Under the night-sky, chill. 


Oh! there's no peace for me at all, 
No heartsease while I crave 

“+ The sharp sea-wind, and hear the call 
Of thundering wave on wave 

Echoing from my own wild shore 
Over the wide, wide land, 

And falling, falling, on my heart 
Here by the desert sand. 

I'd barter my mortal self for the sake 
Of the ocean—I'd rather be 

A white-sailed ship, or a kittiwake 
If so I might kiss the sea 

Once more, 

If so I might leap to its arms and ride 
High on the surge’s crest, 

Or skim the expanse of its lazuli tide 
From the sunrise out to the west, 

Curving and crossing, 
Dipping and tossing, 

Forever upon its breast. 


Dear God! from the desert I cry to Thee: 


Give me the sea! The seal 
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daily payment will be a difficult and pain- 
ful experience. 

In connection with any thoughtful 
consideration of the German situation 
and German competition in the foreign 
field, it is just as well to realize that Ger- 
man manufacturers and business men are 
not super-men. The extraordinary intel- 
ligence and foresight so often attributed 
to them has little foundation. They are 
much like the average capable business 
men and bankers of other important 
nations. They are not wonder workers 
and they are obliged to deal with condi- 
tions infinitely more serious than the 
business men of other countries. 

So far as the great mass of the workers 
are concerned, while it is true that they 
are at work and quite prepared to work, it 
is also a fact that in common with all 
other countries, their efficiency and pro- 
duction are far below that of the pre-war 
period. First of all the eight-hour day 
is generally enforced in Germany. There 


are conditions under which men may 
work longer than eight hours. but this calls 
for special permission and payment of 
overtime. There is overtime work from 
time to time in some localities, but it is a 
mere incident. The stories of millions of 
German workers bending to their tasks 
twelve and fourteen hours a day and hap- 
py to do so are without foundation. For 
the hours they do work the output is far 
below the pre-war level. 

The proposition that Germany will 
displace all of her important competitors 
in foreign trade must be based upon the 
theory that her output is raised, not 
merely from the 50 per cent. of pre-war 
production, which now obtains, but 200 to 
300 per cent. above pre-war production. 
There are some German manufacturers 
who argue that if Germany is to pay the 
indemnity fixed she must develop her 
export trade to about four times the 
pre-war volume and that this conquest 
can be effected only with the aid of the 
greatly depreciated paper mark. No 
German who advances this argument, 
however, is able to explain how Germany 
can possibly obtain any such production, 
especially in view of the fact that as a 
result of the war, a considerable part of 
her coal supply and other raw materials 
have been cut off and she must import 
substantial quantities even to obtain 
normal production. 

The United States is one of the richest 
markets for Germany, and her imports to 
this country before the war were very 
large. In spite of the advantages credited 
to Germany under present circumstances 
there is yet no evidence that German 
imports represent anything very aiarming 
s> far as the United States is concerned. 
In particular trades where all German 
competition has been lacking for over five 
years, where prices have been high and 
it was unnecessary for the American 
manufacturer to exert any real selling 
effort, the appearance of German com- 
peting products seems important, but in 
the whole business of the United States 
the German imports thus far cut little 
figure. They must be increased enor- 
mously before they reach the pre-war 
average to which we were accustomed 
and which did not alarm us_ very 
much. 

During the full year 1920 and for the 
first seven months of 1921 German im- 
ports to the United States were less than 
one half those for corresponding periods 
in the last two years before the war. 

Undoubtedly German importations to 
the United States will increase as normal 
business is resumed throughout the world 
and irrespective of the price of the mark. 
In course of time, perhaps not a long time, 
if other conditions are favorable, Ger- 
many may be expected to regain the 
volume of business she enjoyed in the 
United States before the war. In the 
foreign field she has good prospects of 
getting back a fair part of her pre-war 
trade, but that the German paper mark 
is a patent device by which Germany will 
conquer the trade of the world and that 
German manufacturers are traveling a 
path of roses and sunshine to command- 
ing success are assertions which should 
be taken with a grain of salt. 
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The Greatest Fire on Earth—(Continued from page 625) 





Jack gets away with 
a.” 

To “Jack” Roan we 
are indebted for much 
of the foregoing infor- 
mation. 

“T will not need to 
tell you what the fire is 
like now,” he said. 
“You can see for your- 
self. But there is one 
thing I want you to re- 
member when vou look 
at that fire. Ive seen 
the truthof it borneout, 
not only this once, but 
a good many times.” 

He leaned forward 
and thumped his desk 
for emphasis. 

“No argument was 
ever settled by the de- 
struction of life or prop- 
erty. It’s a rule that 
never fails that when Th 
violence replaces rea- 
son nobody gains and 
everybody loses. — In 
this case the loss has 
been threefold. The 
miners have lost the 
means of a livelihood, 
and in many cases their homes and their 
savings; the mine owners have lost their 
property and the public suffers the loss 
of a natural resource that cannot be re- 
placed. 

“But,” added Mr. Roan, “I wouldn't 
place all the blame in this case on the 
miners. It is no doubt true that they 
set fire to the mines, but if the mine own- 
ers had displayed the proper diligence the 
fire could have been extinguished before 
it got very far. The State was to blame, 
too, in not seeing that something was 
done at once. The truth is that no one 
ever suspected the fire would get beyond 
control, and that the final consequences 
would be so disastrous.” 

We are told that there is no hotel at 
New Straitsville, although Shawnee boasts 
this convenience; this despite the fact 
that New Straitsville boasts a population 
of a thousand, and is considerably larger 
than its neighbor. Let us pass in silence 
the rigors of travel on a railroad train 
which makes an aver- 


“mine” this lone miner is working 
extends only a few feet into the hillside, 
because to go further would be to court death 
from “black damp,” or gas generated from 
the heated coal. The miner sells his diggings 
of coal from this short tunnel by the wagon- 
load to make a living for himself. 











try, three miles distant, in the town’s 
taxicab (which may be hired at a dollar 
an hour). 

Rattling up hill and down in the semi- 
darkness, we need not see fire to know 
we are in the midst of it. The air is 
heavy with smoke and on the hilltops 
the odor of coal gas is almost stifling. 
And yet we pass houses, where, we are 
told, families are asleep with the utmost 
unconcern. 

As the first gray streaks of dawn ap- 
pear we are in the very heart of the fire 
country and atop a hill which commands 
a view in every direction. Forewarned 
as we are, we are quite unprepared for 
the grand and terrible panorama spread 
about before us. 

The valleys are level full of white smoke 
and only the tips of the tallest trees and 
the crests of the hills project above the 
impenetrable haze. We are reminded of 
pictures taken on mountain tops above 


the clouds. Ringing each hilltop within 


The ground about this earth crack was so 
hot that, before the photographer had finished, 
the stick the man is holding had ignited 
In 1900 two brothers decided to put out the 
fire and become wealthy. 
$100,000 on their ambitious dream of 
riches, and finally gave up in despair. 


range of vision is a 
series of miniature vol- 
canoes which pour forth 
clouds of smoke. When 
the sun rises over the 
hills it glows through 
the smoke pall like a 
great red ball of fire. 
As the day wears on, 
however, the smoke in 
the valleys rises and 
the white smoke from 
the hillside craters grad- 
ually becomes more 
transparent. until in 
the heat of the day it is 
just a blue haze, and 
we get an unobstructed 
view of the country- 
side. 

Everywhere there are 
acres and acres of land 
burned a_ brick red 
from the terrific heat 
beneath. Such land is 
usually clear of vege- 
tation, except for an 
occasional bush. We 
They spent are told that flowers 
bloom sometimes — in 
mid-winter where the 
ground is heated to just 
the right temperature. We see streams 
of boiling hot water, whole forests where 
the roots have been charred from beneath 
the trees and they have tumbled over, 
dead, in utter confusion. We see the site 
where once stood a schoolhouse that 
tumbled into a burning mine. and near it 
a group of abandoned houses that once 
was the village of Old Straitsville. 

We come upon a cottage homestead 
sitting in a sort of horseshoe-shaped de- 
pression in a hill. The fire is burning all 
around the house and in one place is 
hardly twenty-five feet from the door. 
The father tells us that two weeks before 
there was an explosion which rocked the 
house and for a few days fire shot from 
the new crater fifty feet in the air. Luck- 
ily the house is below the coal and will 
not have to be abandoned. We find the 
four-year-old son of the household playing 
at “burning mine” with a convenient 
eartherack furnishing all the realism even 
a child could wish. 





In the midst of the 





age speed of ten miles 
an hour and only pause 
to remark that while 
the hotel at Shawnee 
is no rival to he Ritz, 
the beds are clean and 
comfortable, and one 
may sleep sweetly there 
at a dollar a night. 
An old-timer, who 
cackles gleefully as he 
recollects the time Old 
Dad Spicer caved into 
a burning mine and 
found his way to an 
old exit without a 
scratch, tells us that 
the best time to view 
the fire is at daybreak. 
Daybreak, then, finds 
us chugging off to the 
heart of the fire coun- 








A miner's home almost surrounded by fire. At one place smoke is coming from the ground 


a few feet from the back door. 


fire country we come 
across a half dozen 
miners opening a new 
entrance to an out- 
cropping coal vein. 
It seems the hole they 
had been working the 
day before had blown 
up during the night 
and a fifteen-foot cra- 
ter in the hill above 
bore out their state- 
ment. They had just 
finished blasting down 
the old entrance to 
slow up the progress 
of the fire as much as 
possible and they were 
preparing to work a 
new hole until the fire 
(Concluded on 
page 640) 
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Get These Money-Saving Bargains 


By Ordering Before November 10th 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY contains articles, 
informative and instructive, on current 
events and topics of popular interest—pre- 
sents them while they are at the peak of 
public importance. LESLIE'S WEEKLY 
gives concise discussions which are of practi- 
cal benefit. With broadened vision and a 
comprehensive grasp of things talked about, 
you can converse convincingly and conduct 
your business affairs more intelligently . 

And LESLIE’S WEEKLY is in every 
sense an “all-the-family”” magazine with en- 
tertaining features in the form of fiction, 
humor, satire and verse. LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY ‘is world famous for its photo- 
graphic reproductions, artists’ sketches, full 
color covers and inside color pages—in fact, 
nearly half its content is pictorial. 


Judge JUDGE by its clean, bright. happy 
humor and you will agree that there is no 
substitute for fun. 

The nation’s authority on the stage is 
George Jean Nathan's highly entertaining 
weekly page; and there are equally interesting 
reviews of books and the screen. 

Art is pre-eminent in JUDGE. The lead- 
ing artists of two continents are regular 
contributors. Have you seen René Vincent’: 
French creations in color—the other inside 
color pages—the full color art covers un- 
marred by printing? Why not subscribe 
to-day and start a full collection of fifty-two— 
you couldn’t buy a dozen any other way for 
the same money. 


FILM FUN is a humorous mirror of the 
screen. One issue is a regular seven reel 
comedy of movieland. Nothing about the 
stars, directors, or the reels themselves is too 
serious for FILM ig to treat humorously. 

On the other hand, FILM FUN relates all 
the latest studio news and gossip—tells in- 
timate facts about your favorite stars 
chronicles the coming releases—answers your 
queries—in short, is a complete and compre- 
hensive review of screenland for the month. 


Special Introductory Offers 


Leslie’s 52 weeks 
Judge 52 weeks 


$7.00! $10.00 


‘ Save $4.00 


Leslie’s 52 weeks 
Judge 52 weeks 
Film Fun 12 months 


Hs ta $11.75 


tof Save $4.25 


Bargains on Three 


Leslie’s or Judge for 36 weeks and the 
other two magazines for one year. For 
52 weeks of Leslie’s or Judge, add $1.55 
to price quoted. Save 60 cents more. 


Leslie’s or Judge 36 weeks. * 85 
Modern Priscilla... ... 200! $7. 05 


Pictorial Review . 50 f Save $2.30 


American 
Woman’s Home C. ompanion 2.00: 


Leslie’s or Judge 36 weeks.$4. rm $6. 95 


Save $2.40 


Lesli Judge 36 — 
— udge 36 wee $5. 70 


McCall’s. . j . ‘00 20) Seve $2.15 


Leslie’s or Judge 36 weeks.$4.85 
Christian Herald... .. 2 4 $6. 55 
Little Folks. . 2.00 Save $2.30 


Leslie’s or Judge 36 weeks. 4. - 
Designer 
Everybody’s 


$6.95 


ry 50 no Save $2.40 


Leslie’s or Judge 36 weeks. > 85 
Today’s Housewife. * $6. 45 


Youth’s Companion. : 50) 50 Save $1.90 


Leslie's or Judge 52 weeks. . 00 ) $6. 75 
Seve $2.25 


Film Fun 12 months. 


Leslies 52 weeks 
Judge 10 weeks 
Film Fun 7 months. 


More Big 


Leslie's or Judge for 


year of: 


Asia 

Boy’s Life 

Boy’s Magazine 
Christian Herald 
Delineator 
Designer 

Etude 
Everybody’s 
Fashionable Dress 
Film Fun 

Forest and Stream. 
Junior Instructor 
Little Folks 
McCall's 
Metropolitan 
Modern Priscilla 
Outers’ Recreation 
People’s Home Jourt 
Pictorial Review 
Popular Science 
Review of Reviews 
St. Nicholas 
Scribner’s 

Sunset Magazine 
Today’s Housewife 
Travel Magazine 
World’s Work 
Youth’s Companion. 


For 52 wee 


$7.00) $7.99 
1.40 


pam $2.90 


36 weeks w 


5.70 
5.95 
5.20 
6 45 
) 9.49 


4.45 
49 
5.95 
6.45 
6.95 
6.95 
5.45 
1,20 
6.45 
6.95 


0.99 


Savings 


ith one 


1.90 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
} 


1.65 


ks of Leslie's or Judge, add $1.55. 


Send orders to LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY, 631 West 43d Street, New York City 
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Although deformed 33 years from Infan- 
tile Paralysis, F. Kelsey, age 35, now 
‘walks straight and flat” after only 5 
months’ treatment at McLain Sanita- 
rium. See his photos. Read his letter, 

Write him. 


After being crippled for thirty-three years, by ni? 
fantile Paralysis, and walking on my toes for allthat time, 
I am now walking straight and flat on both feet, after 
taki ing only five months’ treatmer at at your Sanitarium. 
I will be only too glad to recommend it to any one who is 
crippled, for 1 know you can do the work. 

F. L. KELSEY, 
Box 1307, Tonapah, Nevada 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a 
thoroughly equipped private 
institution devoicd cxclusively 
to the treatmentof Club Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal] Dis- 
ease and Deformities, Wry 
Neck, Hip Disease, Diseases of 
the Joints, especially as found 
in children and young adults. 
Our book, **Deformities and Pa- 
ralysis,” also “Book of Refer- 
ences” sent free. 
L. C. McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC per od 
905 Acbert Ave. it. Louis, Mo. 








“Convenient to Everywhere” 


RITTENHOUSE 


HOTEL 
22d & Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia , Pa. 
Rooms hot and enrq water §2 UP 
with bath $3.50 UP 
Club Breakfast, 50c up 
Special Luncheon. 90c 


Evening Dinner. $1.25 
As well as service a la carte 


Rooms 














BECOME AN EXPERT 


AccOUNTANT 


— them Say ae Certified ‘tig .ouer Accountants in ruin 
oe therouy bye allt in 
© accoun 





: eeping in. The purge 
na] supervision of William Bo’ B. Gavan iz, A.M 
emer Comm troller pm ctor, University of Illinois; Diree- 
tor hs Illinois Society ot Certified Public Le py and of the 
National Associa’ Soot Accountan a large sta 
of C. A’s, including members > of the the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write now for information. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept.115!|-H Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 








Keep YourSkin-Pores 


Active and Healthy 
With Cuticura Soap 


Seep. Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. For samp 
dress: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7,Malden,Mass. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


All style 150 I!lustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, 
and copy 0: ““The Full Egg Basket."’ Send 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept,77 Indianapolis, Ind. 

















BE AN EXPERT 


/ 4} f 
Wonderful, new device, gv ides your hand; corrects 
your writing in few days. Big im provement’ in three 
hours. No fail ires. Complete Outline FREE. 
Write C. J. Ozment, D-pt. 81, St. Louis, M 


PEANUTS 
4 poun 1s large shellei Virginia peanuts and receipt 
makiag Candy, Butter, Saltei Peanuts, $1,00 post- 
paid; or i ne fresh roasted, $1.00, packed 
in sanitary sack, guaranteeing satisfaction 
GATES" ‘PEANUT CO., Gates, N. C. 














|to go back to work. 


The Greatest Fire on 


caught up again. Mines in the region 
cannot be worked, even though not yet 
touched by fire, because of the prevalence 
of “‘black damp,” a deadly gas generated 
by the heated coal. 

A summer ago Charlie Arnold, 
lives with his aged parents in a 
cabin in the heart of the fire country, had 
seven fine cows. One hot day they 
stopped in the entrance of an abandoned 
mine to cool off and next day Charlie 
found them there, all dead from black 
|damp. Charlie himself was nearly over- 
come several times before he abandoned 
“entirely the last small mine on his place. 
|A few years ago the Arnolds were com- 
fortably well off, but in the past few years 
the fire has burned under much of their 
land, destroying practically all of its 
| value. 
| Oil has been found on some of the 
| burned land and this has salvaged some- 
thing of its former value. There have 
| been many cases, however, where the fire 
has burned under oil wells, melting off 
| the pipes and destroying the structure. 

In 1900 the Jones brothers—'ohn E.., 
ie E., David H. and John W.—came 
| to New Straitsville, purchased 1,000 acres 
|of coal Jand which had not yet been 
| touched by fire and set about saving it. 
|They sunk a deep shaft so far from the 
fire that they considered it safe for many 
years and they expected to head off the 
blaze before it reached their workings. 
| But they had worked the mine but a few 
|months when they found the fire had 


who 
little 





| broken through. 


They tried every known method to put 
it out, but the fire only burned the fiercer. 
They tried building double brick walls 
in the path of the fire, filling the space 
between with earth, but these only served 
to check the fire temporarily. 

“I have paid as high as $25 a brick to 
get those walls up,” John E. Jones tells 
us. “The heat was so terrific that the 
men had to work stripped to the waist 
and they would run to the wall, place a 
brick and then run back again. 

“Once I thought we had it stopped. 


| We filled the space between two brick 
walls with chimney soot and it seemed to 
@ | be holding. 


So I arranged for the men 
Next day when I 
went to the property I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes. The whole place was on 
fire and there were seven big holes blown 


Eart h— Concluded from page 638) 


in the ground from which fire and smoke 
were shooting. 

“Well, that finished us. We had spent 
about $100,000 cash fighting the fire—all 
we had. Together with the value of the 
land we estimate our loss at $1,000,000, 
We appealed to the State to try to save 
our coal, but all we got was advice.” 

The Jones brothers still own their land, 
for they cannot sell it—or even give it 
away. From great stretches of it now 
heat waves rise as from the top of a kit- 
chen stove. One of the brothers runs a 
general store in New Straitsville and an- 
other is engaged in the coal business in 
Columbus. 

Contrary to what might be expected 
the fire is not a serious menace to life. 
There have been a few fatal accidents, 
but the tragedy lies chiefly in the loss of a 
great natural resource, in the destruction 
of much valuable property, in the loss of a 
means of livelihood for hundreds of fam- 
ilies, and in the compete impoverishment 
of those who -have elected to hold on to 
their land and homes in spite of the 
fire. 

And yet there seems to be only a mild 
resentment against the men who are re- 
sponsible for the fire. One miner, whe 
said he knew the man who touched off 
the blaze, was asked if he did not believe 
the man ought to be punished. 

“Well,” he drawled, “the other morn- 
ing I stumbled into one of these fire 
cracks and barked my shins. You bet I 
cussed that fellow a-plenty.” 

And that is about as near as any of the 
miners will come to committing them- 
Those who have convictions 
either are afraid or are unwilling to talk 
of them. On the whole, however, the 
people one meets seem to have adjusted 
their daily existence and their philosophy 
of life to a situation they regard as inevit- 
able and are quite content. 

Back in the little Shawnee Hotel at 
night we prop our feet up in the front 
window and talk things over with the Old 
Timer. From one end of the street comes 
the strains of an electric piano and a dis- 
cordant chorus of youthful voices. From 
the opposite direction we hear an ama- 
teur jazz band practising. 

“Dance to-morrow night,” explains 
the Old-timer. “Everybody going.” 

Well, there’s no use crying over spilled 


milk. 


selves. 
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WOODROW WILSON 


and the 


ARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


Read Leslie’s for next week—Nov. 12th 
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B yext March!” 


FB excuse yourself so vou can have a good | 


} «pologetically like a man explaining about 


Hihemselves above the frivolities that 
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HUMAN NATURE 
By FRED C. KELLY 
Ta chances are that every time you 


return from a little holiday or vaca- | 

tion jaunt, you meet upwith a man 
wearing a self-assertiveabdomen whosays: 
“Vacation? Say, what does that word 
mean. anyhow? What ud you think now 
f | was to tell you that I haven’t had a 
vacation in—lemme see—twelve years 


(nd he looks at you sadly with his face 
all relaxed and seamed like a bloodhound’s 
while he goes on to boast how assiduously | 





Phe toils from early morn till set of sun, 
} every day in the year, including Labor and 
® Arbor days. 


\t first thought you are disposed to | 
ery. But you will waste much good tear 
fluid if you sob yourself to death over the | 
sad luck of the man who takes no vaca- | 
tion. For doing without vacations and 
going about feeling sorry for himself is the 
one means he has of deriving satisfaction | 
from this life. 

People collect stamps, coins, dogs, | 
sweethearts, or other bijouterie, according 


can get. This vacationless man’s hobby 
would go under the same general group- 
ing. He pants to see how long he can go 
without taking a few days off. That is 
the only record he can make—the only | 
achievement he can hope for. If he can 
find himself more imposed upon than any 
of his office associates, he will blanket | 
himself thickly with the glory of it all. 
And if he ever by an oversight should 
zo aWay on a vacation, he will mention it 





| 
| 
| 
| 
to taste; they try to see how many they 
| 
| 
| 


the time he got arrested—saying: 

“Oh, yes, I took the wife and children 
away for a little while. For my part I'd 
just as lief stay at home. I’ve never 
thought that I needed a vacation.” 

He has a notion that having fun is be- 
neath his dignity. The old Puritan idea 
that pleasure is wrong for man or child, is 
‘till being packed around by a lot of 
people who are just alecky enough to feel 


appeal to the ordinary six and seven- 
eighths run of humans. 


MOODS AND SEASONS 
By LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
f VAGRANT life neathsummer skies 


Be mine ’mid Nature’s melodies! 
lhe throstle’s carol after rain, 
lhe blackbird’s rollicking refrain, 
lhe Western breezes’ whispered sighs, 
lhrough listening pines, as daylight dies; 
l'o live once more I am full fain 
A vagrant life! 


\vuthward the sapient swallow flies; 
Chill mists from darkening valleys rise, 
October's golden glories wane— 
Clubland, methinks, is full again— 
I marvel folk so highly prize 


W LDOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Ay : eo) 
© ¥W.LDOUGLAS SHOES “> 
FOR FALL AND WINTER 


WEAR IN ALL THE LATEST | 
STYLES ALL LEATHERS ALL 


Dy SIZES AND WI 4 
Gp, SIZES AND WIDTHS «99 





| semanas $100 siusiae. $5.00 


a e best known shoes in the world. 
They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 


| W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes BOYS SHOES 

are absolutely the best shoevaluesfor $4.504£$5.00 
} the money in this country. They com- 
| bine quality, style, workmanship and 


| Douglas personal guarantee that the | world. It stands for 
} shoes are always worth the price paid | thehighest standard 
al for them. The prices are the same | Of quality atthe low- 
} everywhere; they cost no more in San | est possible cost. 


} highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under | Fetail price stamped 


| rienced men, all working with an hon- | by more men than 





$700 & $890 SHOES 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 






stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is your 
protection against unreasonable profits 








= 
™ 


wearing qualities equal to other makes | W.L. Douglas name 
selling at higher prices. They are the | 40d portrait is the 
leaders in the fashion centers of | best known shoe 
America. The stamped price is W. L. | Trade Mark in the 


- 


Francisco than they do in New York. W. L, Douglas shoes 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the | With his mame and 


the direction and supervision of expe- | 9% the sole are worn 


est determination to make the best | 40y other make. 


shoes for the price that money can buy. 
CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas Wloe x Y 
shoes. The name and price is plainly stam on 
President 











the sole. Be careful to see that it has not been 
changed or mutilated. : 

Uf not for sale in your vicinity, order direct 
Sromfactory. Catalog free. 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
151 Spark St., Brockton, Mass, 











$10 for the Best Story 





Do you know a brand-new, top-notch story—if so, pass it on 
to Judge—you may win the Prize. There are many amusing 
stories current in speech that never have been embalmed in 
type. Judge proposes to gather in the best and newest stories 
extant for its new department—“* STORIES TO TELL.” 
It is intended to have them new and original as far as pub- 
lication goes. They may be true in life, occurring in every- 
day happenings. where wit meets wit and comic experience 
is unfolded. 

For the best story received by this department each week, 
Judge will pay $10.00, and for the second best $5.00 will 
be paid. All other stories accepted and published will be 
paid for at Judge’s regular text rates. 

All these little stories must be humorous. Any number 
may be submitted by any one contributor. No story should 
exceed 200 words in length—but the shorter the better. All 
should be typewritten and carry the name and address of 
the sender, with postage for return in case of unavail- 
ability. Remember that clipped stories, or those already 
published, are not acceptable. The names of prize-winners 
will be attached to their contributions unless a contrary 
wish is expressed. Address “Stories to Tell Editor,” care 
of Judge, 627 West 43rd Street, New York City. 











A vagran! life! 
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Oil 
Stocks 


are reflecting the rising 
trend of prices for crude 
oil. 


If crude oil is to advance 
very much further as trade 
authorities predict, the 
seasoned oil stocks will 
keep pace. 


We have gathered interest- 
ing data on the market 
position and profit pos- 
sibilities of 

Sinclair Consolidated 
Middle States Oil 

Island Oil 

Oklahoma Prod. & Rfg. 
Texas Company 

Cities Serv. (Bkrs. Shares) 


This information — sent 
gratis upon request for 


Bulletin LW74. 


is] 

Cyarces 4 ClarKsons 
66 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 
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12 or 24 Months 


TO PAY 


For any active stock or bond listed on any 
Stock Exchange selling over $5 per share 


The Liberty Plan 
of Partial Payments 


way to buy securiti 
share uf 


Write for Booklet B-88 


Russell Securities 
Cunard Building 
25 Broadway New York City 


the best 











WITH SAFETY 
by investing your savings in 
our Miami First Mortgages 


O 
O 


Your funds are protected by 
200 security and by every safe- 
guard of conservative banking 
Write today for Booklet B-23 
G. L. Miller Bond & Morigage Co 
Miami, Fla. 
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LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Lesiie’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial question: 


and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 


No charge is made for this service. 
tions are treated confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 


All communi: 


Addres 


all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesurr’s WeEKLY, 627 West 43rd St., New York, giriy 


full name and exact street address. 


F “WE, the common people” of the 
United States, were better versed 
in economics and finance much 

would be added to the material well-being 

of the nation. A large proportion of the 
discontent and unrest so detrimental to 
business and prosperity has been due to 
the propaganda of ill-informed agitators 
and half-baked theorizers. The _last- 
named class includes not merely poorly 
educated persons, but also not a few 
college professors and other intellectuals 
who have no experience in or compre- 
hension of practical affairs, and who 
dwell mentally in Utopia. 

There are certain cast-iron economic 


‘facts and simple elementary principles 


that every American citizen should be 


familiar with if the country is ever to 


prosper as it should. Ignorance, or 


| ignoring, of these on one side or the other, 


| 


sometimes on both, causes most of the 
frictions arising in the industrial world. 


Capital has short-sightedly, even as 


|regards its own interests, often occupied 


| 


| stance, 


|an unwise economic position, while labor 


has been prone to confuse the economic 
law with capitalism and to arraign the 
| latter for conditions inevitable in the very 
lnature of things. The charge, for in- 
not infrequently made during 
recent years, that capitalists have con- 


|spired to depress business and to wreck 


their own chances of gain for the purpose 
of forcing a fall in wages, is one of the 


| delusions that a clearer understanding of 


the economic situation would show to be 
ridiculous. Business cannot expect to 
| flourish by cutting off its nose to spite its 
face. 

| It would help things considerably at 
|times if we could steadily bear in mind 
the sharp distinction between benevolence 
and business. The business of charity is 
| to give—judiciously, of course, and never 
too lavishly. The business of business is 
to make profit and that is its primary 
reason for being. It has a right to ex- 
istence on that ground, for it is an institu- 
tion absolutely necessary to progressive 
humanity, rendering service which is the 
life-blood of the community. It must 
|conduct its operations along certain rigid 


| ° a . . . 
bes if it is to sueceed, and its success is 





a universal need. Yet to multitudes the 
conditions under which alone business can 
hates are a sealed book. They imagine 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on|that the rules of business are purely 
situation in business and financial world. | arbitrary and can be changed at will 


Valuable to investors and business men. 
Free on application 
J.S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York St ck Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 


| 


—— entailing harm. They do not 
realize the necessity and the difficulty 
|that control and shape the action of the 
managers of enterprises. Otherwise, 


{nonymous communications will in no case be 


answered 


there would be no less sympathy for tly 
toiling and sweating and harassed cap. 
tains of industry than for the subordinat 
workers with hands or brain. 

It would not require a great deal o/ 
instruction to throw some light on suc! 
matters into even benighted minds if on); 
they could be induced to listen without 
prejudice to the truth told without bias 
All thinking people will highly commen 
the American Bankers Association’s pro- 
posed campaign to enlighten the masse 
on finance by the delivery of lectures 01 
various phases of the subject in publi 
schools and at meetings of social an 
business organizations. "Thoroughly car. 
ried out, such a plan will do no end « 
good in brushing away from popular 
thought a lot of fallacies that poison tle 
attitude of many toward financiers and 
financial institutions. A similar can- 
paign on economics would have still mor 
extensive good results since it would dea 
with matters more obviously and_ inti: 
mately related to the lives of the grea! 
majority of us. Not a few believe tha 
many lawmakers at Washington an 
elsewhere stand particularly in need o 
the teaching specified. 

There is distinct encouragement in th 
fact that schools under trade unio 
auspices have been established at different 
points for training capable members 
become intelligent leaders of their fellow: 
workmen. Economics will be one of thi 
chief branches these pupils will stud) 
and if they do this impartially the labor 
leaders of the future will be wiser and be 
held in greater respect and be more eff- 
cient than those of the past or presen! 
With multiplication of schools like thes 
and a more general diffusion of financia 
and economic knowledge the nation wil 
be better equipped to meet its coming 
business problems with the intelligenc 
and fairness which spell success. 


Answers to Inquiries 


J., Boston, Mass.: The Republic of Chile’s exter 
loan 5-year $°% sinking fund gold bonds are an attractit 
and safe short-term issue. They aggregate $9,500,(0 
Principal and interest are payable in U.S. gold. ‘The 
are exempt from Chilean taxes. The sinking fund, cow 
mencing to operate January 1, 1923, will be sufficient | 
purchase one-quarter of the total issue every year unt! 
all are redeemed, at 104 to 101, according to maturity 
The bonds are a direct obligation of the Republic, whos 
credit has ranked high in European markets. They ar 
coupon in denominations of $1,000 and $500. The 
were offered at prices to yield 10.35) to 8.4% according 
to date of redemption. 

L., Parapeveata, Pa.: You could with undoubte 
safety invest $10,000 in Government of the Argent 
Nation two-year, 7% ‘reasury gold notes. These tot# 
$50,000,000, are coupon in $1,000 pieces, are exempt [rom 
Argentine taxes, and are payable, principal and interes! 
in U.S. gold. Argentine currency is one of the soundes! 
in the world and the country’s credit is good. The notes 
were offered at a price to yield over 7.2° 


M., Baurimoxe, Mo.: It would be prudent to invest 
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1,000 in the 2 aeons Federal Land Bank 5% bonds, 


Seted May 1, 1921. They are not redeemable before 
May 1, 1931. They are coupon and registered, in 


ind $40. The bonds are exempt from all taxation. They 
ire secured by collateral consisting of an equal amount of 
U.S. Government bonds or mortgages on farm lands. 
Pie bonds are eligible as security for government de- 
josits, and are legal for trust funds in many states. 
(fered lately at par. 

s., CLEVELAND, Onto: Unquestionably the best class 

first mortgage real estate bonds rank among the 

indest securities in the market. Leading capitalists, 
hanks, and insurance companies invest largely in them, 

‘ting a good example to persons of moderate means. 
[hese issues never fluctuate in price, a fact that com- 
nends them to conservative buyers. You might dis- 
rbute your $6,000 among the three issues you mention. 

\\. Pauarka, Fua.: The Raritan Refining Co. bonds 

won not have been given such highly attractive fea 

< had the concern at the outset been more dependable. 
The corporation is reported as having paid 14% last year 
wits stock, which is all owned by the Eastern Pot: ash Co. 
lhe bonds may be reasonably’ safe. 

P., Kevt, Wasu.: It would be safe enough to sell your 
Victory Notes aa to invest the proceeds in U. of 
Brazil 8's, which are well regarded. Bonds of the ho st 
sort ine lude West Shore Railroad 4's, Union Pacific first 
ss, Atchison 4's, Northern Pacifie—Great Northern 

s, ULS. Steel 5 J. S. Rubber Ist and ref. 5's, and 
ari an Te 1 & Tel, col. tr. 4's. 

. Totepo, Onto: As the oil situation has begun to 
ae wve, it looks better, at present, to hold your shares 
of American Fuel Oil and Transportation Co. than to 
sacrifice at a serious loss. 

L., Cuicaco, Iuu.: The Island Oil Co. has been a great 

disappointment to its stockholders. The company has 
extensive holdings and its production is large, but it is 
ver-capitalized and the decline in price of oil impaired 
tsearnings. It will require skillful management to bring 
the company into good financial condition and dividend 
paving ability. 

H., Sprincrrecp, Iuu.: The 8°% bonds of the Abitibi 
Power & Paper Co., Ltd., are the issue of a successful 
corporation and are doubtless a good business man’s in- 
vestment 

L., Onance, N. J.: I warn you that a vast number of 
vircraft companies may be organized in the next few 
vears in this country and that their success will in most 
cases be doubtful. Better not be carried away by en- 
thusiasm for aerial enterprise. Wait until the com- 
panies at least show a prospect of earning dividends 
before buying their stocks. 

H., Bactiwore, Mp.: The Mexico Oil Co. has large 
holdings, but has not become a dividend payer and there 
s no prospect of a material rise in the stock at present. 
The stock is not an investment, but a speculation. 

T., Mixneapours, Mryy.: Northern States Power 
preferred and Standard Gas & Electric Co. preferred 
are among the well-regarded Byllesby securities and are 
ertainly “reasonably safe” purchases. Norwegian bonds 
ure among the better class of foreign issues. 

Riek: Paci, Minn.: The American Light & Traction 

o. paid 6% dividends for three years out of the surplus, 
but had sufficient and more for that purpose. It is a 
strong organization with large working capital and big 
earnings. Lessened cost of labor and supplies should be 
favorable to the future business of the company. The 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. was adversely affected 
by the dullness of the fertilizer business and it is paying 
no dividends on either class of stock. The company may 
come back in time, but its shares are speculative at 
present. The International Products Co. is paying 
dividends on preferred but none on common. 

P., Geneva, Swit7ertand.: The ten issues in which 
vou desire to invest $25,000 safely might well include 
Switzerland 8's, Denmark 8's, and Norway 8’s, all three 
being highly regarded. Among other bonds that are 
high-grade are Great Northern Railway general mort- 
gage 7's, Northern Pacific-Great Northern 6149's, New 
York Central debenture 6°s, Delaware & Hudson 7's, 
U.S. Steel 5's, Diamond Mate h 79's, Bell Telephone of 
Pennsylvania 7's, American Tel & Tel 5's, Brooklyn 
Fiison 7's, Bethlehem Steel marine ec uipment 7's, Atch- 
ison Railroad general mortgage 4's, al U.S. of Brazil 8's. 
If you care to diversfy by taking on a few good stocks, 

1 might consider U. P. common, S. P., Bethlehem 
Steel 8 per cent. preferred, and American Woolen preferred. 
1... Stoux Crry, Lowa.: International Harvester 

mmon is selling too high for its present dividend of 

i per year, The outlook for the company is promising 

iid with improved business its position will undoubtedly 
be strengthened. I would rather buy Allis-Chalmers 
7, cumulative preferred selling at about the same price. 

(., Great Kits, 8S. L: Japanese 4's are undoubtedly 
sale as are Province of Quebec 3's, Argentine 5's interna! 
Juan, Province of Buenos Aires, 5's and Oriental Republic 

Uruguay 5's. I would pre fer such issues as U. S. o 
Brazil 8's, Denmark 8's, Republic of Chile 8's, to the 
Japanese or the South American bonds. 

H.. Eveenr, Orecon, anp W., New York: Poland 
‘in a sad economic plight. Better not invest in City of 
Varsaw bonds. If they had solid merit, they would not 

ll so low as they do, and even if they were only a good 
pres - es would be grabbed up fast, without peddling 





1. Porttanp, Marne: Pullman stock still looks like 

! good purchase, The recent slump in the shares was 

ked and the price rebounded when the directors de- 

! the regular dividend for the last quarter of 1921 

the first quarter of 1922. These dividends have not 

earned, but the company has a large surplus and is 
iz forward to improving business. 

P.. Mancuester, Vr.: The American Sugar Refining 
‘s apparently seen about the worst of its readjust- 
troubles. The next preferred dividend will be paid 

| is officially stated that there will be no new financing 
esent. The common is now only a speculation. 

\\. Sr. Aveustive, Fia.: Sears-Roebuck common is 

paying dividends and there are better things in the 


ms 





market, including Allis-Chalme: ‘rs common, paying #4, | 


Allis-Chalmers pid., $7, American Woolen common, $7, 
American Woolen pid., $7, Bethiehem Steel A and B, $5, 
and Allied Chemical & Drug, $4 i 

J., Cutnron, Iowa: The Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. has been in a state of deficit for more than three 
years and is still. Its bonds weuld be selling too low were 
the financial outlook for the company better. I do not 
see how they can rise to 50 unless the earnings of the road 
show a marked improvement. 

O., ALLENTtowN, Pa.: Cities Service issues have 
lately had a considerable recovery owing to the advancing 
price of crude oil. You could safely invest your $1500 
in Standard Gas & Electric pfd., Northern Pacific-Great 
Northern 64s, and Standard Oil of N. Y. 7s. You might 
distribute your money among these three. 

L., San Antonio, Tex.: With your $500 you could 
buy five shares of Bethlehem Steel 8°) pfd., a very sound 
stock with a good outlook. 

P., Wizminaton, Dev.: You could prudently invest 
your $800 in Union Pacific common, Southern Pacific, 
Bethlehem Steel 8‘; pfd., At« rs common, Ame rican 
Woolen pfd., or Standard Oil of N. J. The twenty- 
payment-plan is all right if you deal with a reputable 
and reliable firm. 

K., Inptanapouts, Ixp.: The stipulation that Ameri 
can Tel & Tel 6s are “convertible into stock at 106” 
means that the holder of the bond may exchange it for 
stock at the price of $106 per share. For instance, if he 
holds a $1,000 bond, he can get as many shares for it as 
1,000 contains 106, that is about 9 shares. 

M., Norrouk, Nesr.: Standard Oil of Indiana is a 
sterling stock. It pays dividends at the rate of $4 per 
year, a yield of less than 6 per cent. on market price. 
Better purchases would be Standard Oil of New Je orsey 
pfd., Standard Oil of Ohio, pfd., and 8. O. of N. Y., 7's, 
each making a yield of over 6 per cent. on quoted value. 


New York, Oct. 29, 1921 


Free Booklets for Investors 


(A number of the booklets and circulars of information 
listed below are prepared especially for the small investor 
and the “beginner in investing.” All of them should prove 
of great value in arranging your investments to produce 
marimum yield with safety.) 


Persons in doubt as to the best way of investing their 
savings will find it helpful to read the new pamphilet, 
“Two Men And Their Money,” issued by G. L. Miller & 
Co., Inc., of Atlanta, Ga., the well-known dealers in first 
mortgage real estate bonds. The firm's offerings are in 
denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000. They are ob- 
tainable on terms to yield 8% and on the partial payment 
plan, if so desired. ‘Write to Miller & Co. for a copy of 
their interesting pamphlet. 

H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., 208 La Salle St., Chicago, 
and 111 Broadway, New York, are distributing the attrac- 
tive secured sinking fund gold bonds of the Standard Gas 
and Electric Co. These bonds may be had at a price to 
yield 8.1 per cent. They are amply secured by prosper- 
ous industries widely diversified geographically, with 
earnings which have long shown a steady increase. The 
sinking fund provisions are exceptionally complete. The 
bonds, which are in $100, $500, and $1,000 pieces, can be 
bought for cash or on a ten-payment-plan. Ask Byllesby 
& Co. to send you their worth-while circular L-18. 

The situation in the business and financial world is 
well reflected in the weekly issues of the widely appre- 
ciated “Bache Review.” Copies free on application to 
J. 5. Bache & Co., members New York Stock Exchange, 
42 Broadway, New York. 

Descriptive circ vular L, mailed on request by S. H. 
Wilcox & Co., 2883 Broadway, New York, tells all about 
the use in stock market transactions of puts and calls 
guaranteed by members of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Numerous financiers are of opinion that opportunity is 
knocking loudly at the doors of investors. They believe 
that the current low levels of securities cannot last long 


and that with reviving business there will be a decided | 


turn upward. For the guidance of those who would pur- 
chase at this favorable time, Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 
66 Broadway, New York, are sending out their current 
market bulletin specifying a number of very attractive 
stocks, t ther with a booklet, “Thrift-Savings-Invest- 
ment,” describing a convenient monthly payment 
method of purchase. The firm will mail its informing 
booklet L W-73 to any applicant. 

The great Pacific Northwest proffers even greater 
commercial and industrial opportunities today than it 
did ix its wonderfully prosperous past. All those inter- 
ested in the chances offered in that region of rich resources 

can obtain ample information concerning them, without 

cost, from the Ladd & Tilton Bank of Portland, Oregon, 
the oldest financial institution in the Pacific Northwest. 
The bank's Bond Department recommends to investors 
the bonds of stable Pacific Northwest communities, and 
will supply on request a list of carefully chosen high-grade 
issues. 

William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York City, 
is sending to all applicants his booklet L, explaining the 
opportunities ‘quelle in the stock market through the 
use of puts and calls. 

The current issue of “Investment Survey, No. 26,” 
issued by Scott & Stump, specialists in odd lots, 40 
Exchange Place, New York, gives the latest de evelopments 

regarding a diversity of railroad stocks, including Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Penna., Chie. & N. W. and Kansas 
City Southern. <A copy of this valuable issue, together 
with booklet S-6, describing the firm's 20- -payment in- 
come building plan, will be furnished by Scott & Stump 
to interested investors. 

The recent’action of forty particular stocks has revealed 
important developments bearing on their future trend. 
This has —— E. ‘uller & Co., members Con- 
solidated Exchange, 50 Broad Street, New York, to have 
a book compiled by experts analyzing these stocks, and 
also containing a chart showing each stock’s past price 
fluctuations, and present market position. To obtain 
these valuable analyse< write to Fuller & Co. for L W-77. 








“Many a goodly margined account 
died as the result of ‘A healthy re- 
action.” ""—New York American 
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Oils Are 
| Feature 


Rising prices at the well bring early profits 
to established companies, and advance divi- 
dend possibilities. The remarkeble position 
of the oils, and other vital factors in present 
market fully covered in special a:ticle in cur- 
rei.t issue No. 37 of our investment survey. 
Copy sent upon request. 

Also send for Booklet S-7 

on Our 20-Payment Plan 
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Stock = 


Investigate the adv antages and money making possibili- 

ties of this valuable method of stock trading 

No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 

cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 
Descriptive circular L on request 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


PUTS AND CALLS 
‘Guaranteed by Members of the New York Sicck Exchange 
233 Broadway - - New York 
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% FIRST MORTGAGES ON DALLAS HOMES 


Mortgages complying with State require 
ments for investment of Savings funds 
Amounts $500 to $10,000 Correspondence 
solicited Dallas County State Bank, 
Dallas, Tex. Mortesee Investment Dent 
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Trunks, Bags, Suitcases 
Why pay two middlemen profits? Buy from factory di- 
rect. Send for free catalog 


MONARCH TRUNK FACTORY, SPRING VALIEY, ILL. 


GOVERNMENT CLERKS NEEDED 


quickly (men — women), $1400 — $2300. Few to 
travel. Write Mr. Ozment, Former Government Fx- 
aminer, 188, St. Louis, Mo. 
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for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR se v 


wih no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner’s pride in his car. 
Ilow do you know what accessory 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 
enjoyment in the use of your car? 





Here is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “‘Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x74” in size, 
32 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 


a ae 
WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York City 
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Balloon Race 
(Continued from page 629) 


that we could take advantage of by 
changing from one to another. And oc- 
casionally we passed over shoals that gave 
jus a sight for speed and direction read- 
ings. Finally we made out a little point 
of land to the north which we identified 
as Bardsey Island. Then for four hours 
more we struggled along toward it, some- 
times so slowly that it was impossible 
to tell whether it was really getting closer 
or not. At one time the only currents 
we could find were going too far to the 
| west to make it. But soon after we again 
found one going toward it at a rate of 
| perhaps three miles an hour. 

| When we got within two miles of the 
|island we saw a little black spot moving 
|out from a cove near the lighthouse. It 
came slowly toward us till we could see 
men bending at the oars. It was the 
| first boat of any kind that we had seen 
in all that expanse of water. It came 
}out about half way, evidently found it 
| was too far to row, and put back to shore 
| again. 

It was getting dark fast now, so we de- 
|cided quickly on a fini plan of action. 
We still had plenty cf ballast, but the 
meteorological situation did not seem to 
offer a chance of getting much distance, 
}and if we passed this point cf land, we 
|might later have to fall back on some 
|shore that would seriously cut down our 
distance. The island was a small one and 
| we couldn’t afford the chance of missing 





The Inside Story of the | 


| 





lit by dropping from any appreciable alti- | 


| tude, so after finding the direction of the 
|surface currents we maneuvered to a 
| point just to windward of the island, 
| about a hundred yards off shore. Then I 
| passed the word to Andrus, who cut loose 
| the drag rope, and we came on down till 
| the rope end trailed in the water. 
| Presumably it was “all over but the 
\shouting.” Thus imagine our surprise 
| whe on, instead of moving straight for the 
| island, as we had expected, our rope 
turned right around and we began to 
|move in exactly the opposite direction. 
|Our last chance of making land had ap- 
|parently gone. “Well, I thought, at 
|least, there is no necessity of losing dis- 
| tance; standing still in a calm like this is 
the easiest trick we know, and we'll stick 
around here all night, rather than lose 
another yard or call for the help which 
would have disqualified us.” 
| But we didn’t have to wait more than 
half an hour when, as we thought, fortune 
turned once more in our favor. Our up- 
per sounder had again come to the rescue 
}and showed us a very definite current 
| making straight for the mainland penin- 
| sula just east of the island. Over went a 
‘little ballast, then a pull at the valve to 
|prevent going too high, and in thirty 
| minutes more we were actually over solid 
|ground. We landed satisfied, even joyful, 
| for at least we had done our utmost under 
| the conditions as we saw them. 





As we found out later only three bal- 
|loons had even attempted the passage of 
|the Irish Sea. The other two had been 
becalmed the same as we had been. The 

(Concluded on page 646) 








DIAMONDS 
For a Few Cents a Day 


pages of them. ‘The exeatest jamond a | | 


Diamond barraine—128 

ever published sent freef r your name and address. Your choice of 
miliions of dollars worth of diamonds sent upon request. No money 
down WGecnsas lotr on tow gonten day, Sher cent year early increase! 
ip value guarante: tra & per cent bonus ma earned 


Write Today ‘? Se ee eese Net ow te Dene ase” 
J.M .LYON & CO, 1 Maiden Lane, New Yous. N. A 
“DON'T SHOUT” 


“*I can hear you with the 
MORLEY PHONE.” 
a. is invisible, weightless, 
ortable, inexpensive. No 
amd, wires nor rubber, Can 
be used by anyone, young 
or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tothe eves. Write 
for Free Booklet con- 
taining testimonials of users 
all over the country. It 
describes causes of deafness; tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 100,000 sold. 

The Morley Company, 26 §. 15th St., Dept. 774, Phila adelphia 


Standard Underwoods 


§-Year Guarantee 
Yes, this genuine Standard visible writ 
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Learn to Dance =>‘ 


1 CAN TEACH YOU Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 

Waltz and newest ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ society dances 
in a few hours--at home--in private by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mail Instruction 
REMARKABLE NEW METHOD. Easy--fascinating. 

Results Guaranteed. No music--no partner 
neede Thousanus taught successfuliy 

Write me today for my intere ating free book! Spe- 

cial low offer if you answer at o1 
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PATENTS SECURED. Prompt Service. Avoid 
dangerous delays. Send for our ‘Record o! 
Invention” form and Free Book telling Ho¥ 
to Obtain a Patent. Send sketch or model 
for examination. Preliminary advice without 
charge. Highest references. Write TODAY 
h Jackson & Co., 137 Ouray Bldg., Wash- 
ing ston, D.C, 


INVENTORS Who desire to securé 
¢ patends should write! 
our guide book, “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT 
Send model or sketch and description and we wi 
give our opinion of its patentable nature. 
RANDOLPH & CO.,789 “‘F,”’ Washington, D.C: 


Wrestling Book FREF 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home by oa 
onderful lessons prepared >y world’s champior 
hs Burns and Frank Gotch. Free book 
tells youhow. Secret holds, blo: ka and tricks re 
led Don't delay Be strong, heat hy. bs nd 
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Farmer Burns, 2398 Semge Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
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What Lloyd George W ants— (Concluded from page 621) | 


to resist the Lloyd George programme 
from the beginning, at every step of its 
progress, and until the end, or else 
confess that he has been outmanoeuvred 
and that France has been _ isolated. 
France, be it always remembered, re- 
gards itself as the completest embodiment 
of European traditions in politics and in 
culture. and traditions of that sort do 
not live long in isolation. 

This is why France just now is following 
with absorbed attention every move on 
the world checker board. The Japanese 
side of the game does not particularly 
interest it, partly because there is al- 
ready an alliance between Japan and 
Great Britain, and partly because of its 
belief that Japan, if it ever again goes to 
war, can do so only with tacit British 
approval. What interests France ab- 
sorbingly is to see whether Mr. Lloyd 
George, whose political astuteness it has 
often realized to its cost, will succeed in 
bolstering up the tottering framework 
of the British Empire and restore British 
influence in Europe by entangling 
{merica in the British imperial game. 


A Matter of Luck— (Continued from page 623) 


The elder man had strained every nerve 
in order to catch Iredale up, but accident 
had frustrated him. On going to the 
store at Para, which had been hired for 
storing the expedition’s specimens prior 
to shipment, he found that the things had 
undoubtedly been there within a day or 
two, but had now gone. Iredale, then, 
must have left for England, and he was 
too late. 

Murdock hastened down to the docks 
in the desperate hope that Iredale’s boat 
might not yet have started, and here 
again drew a blank. No one, either at 
the docks or the shipping offices knew 
anything of Iredale and, in spite of his 
rei erated assertion that it was a matter 
of life and death, he could not discover on 
what boat he had sailed. 

At this point he thought of Mary. If 
only Iredale, in spite of the embargo, had 
gone to Nazar, Mary would be able to 
tell him the name of Iredale’s boat. If 
only it carried wireless there was still a 
hope—a faint hope. 

But the house at Nazar was empty 
save for the half-breed woman who had 
looked after Mary, and her husband, who 
had acted as cook. Murdock’s face 
grayed as he learned that four days ago 
Iredale had come there and talked to his 
wife and that she had then packed up in 
a hurry, to go over the sea. He was given 
a note which Mary had scribbled on the 
eve o. departure, and stood staring stu- 
pidly at her writing on the envelope. 

So his jealousy had been justified after 
all and they had gone away together. 
Well, they carried death with them in 
their cabin—death from which only a 
chance so remote as to seem miraculous, 
could save them. Let them go—false 
wife and false friend—he would not lift 
a finger to save them. He would be re- 
venged upon them, anyway. 

Without knowing that he did so he 
must have torn open the envelope, for 
presently he found himself reading her 
note. But it took a second reading be- 











































Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


The last two months have brought 
decided revisions in the prices of auto 
mobiles. Many which had not previ 
ously been reduced dropped trom 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent. Not 
since the war have pric_s been so low. 
It is useless to anticipate further de 
clines in automobile prices; in fact, costs 
may be increased. Now is the time to 
buy. 

There are many excellent values avail- 
able to the man with $500 or $5000 to 
invest in an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions may not 
prove satisfactory under others. The 
Motor Department of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY will furnish readers with un 
biased, expert advice free of charge. 
Use the coupon below, filling out all of 
the blanks in order that we may advise 
you thoroughly. 


COUPON 
Motor Department, Leslie's 
Les.iE-JupGE Co. 
627 West 43d St. New York Cit 
I am considering the purchase of a car 
to cost about $ and am especially 
interested in one of the.... make 
7 ; “4 type 
My requirements for a car are as follows 
Capacity. 
Type of body. aa 
Driven and cared § ........ self 


No one in France doubts but that, if 
such an alliance as is being worked for 
were actually achieved, Great Britain | 
would profit the most from it, partly be- | 
cause it has the most at stake and con- | 
sequently would work hardest to make 
the alliance a success, but also because | 
Great Britain has both a continuous | 
foreign policy and a world one, while the 
United States has neither. It should not 
be forgotten that in France, what goes on | 
in American politics is always looked at 
in part through British eyes, just as 
what goes on politically in Great Britain 
is judged in part from its probable effect 
upon America. There is absorbing 
interest in France to see whether the | 
United States will be beguiled by possible 
assurances about naval disarmament | 
into rallying to the support of Great 
Britain in the continued struggle of that | 
power for world supremacy. M. Briand | 
will have French public opinion behind 
him in urging at Washington that naval 
disarmament, and not an alliance of | 
naval bases, is the best guarantee of 
peace for the world. 





fore the meaning of the words came to | 
him in a searing flash. 
Dearest Allan (he read). This is in 
case, by any chance, you get back from | 
the expedition before I return. A few | 


hours ago Harry Iredale staggered into : ste 
: for by BS ee eel chauffeur 
the house, told me that he was to have ow oe im BPE Tig ; 
: 4 Kind of roads over which car would be 
taken the specimens to England, but that os A 
ee or ...J have owned 


he was done and that it was now up to me. 
He just lasted long enough to give me 
instructions and then collapsed and was 
taken to the hospital. They don’t think 
he will recover. Much as I hate leaving 
him in this condition, the only fair thing 
to him is to “carry on” as I promised and 


other cars of the following makes: 


The following cars of approximately 
the type in which I am interested are 
handled by dealers in my territory 





SO. ... 


No vulgar elopement this, but a case 
of a man at the point of death safeguard- | 
ing his comrade’s interests. And now, | NR Pie Cae ih, eda G ie aie ale 
owing to Iredale’s very loyalty to that |] Address...... 
comrade’s interests, Mary, the unwitting 
victim of his own treachery, was now 
sharing the cabin of some ship, whose 
name she had omitted to mention, with | 

death. 

Later in the day, after another frantic 














but fruitless search among the shipping 
offices and down at the docks, he sought | | 
the hospital where Iredale had been taken 
and found him, not dead as he had 
feared, but delirious. For the next few 
days he sat almost continually at the 
sick man’s bedside listening to his rav- 
ings and trying to get some clew to the 
name of Mary’s ship. But when four 
days had passed without the delirious 
Iredale giving any clew, he despaired. 
The thing must have happened by now. 
Even if Iredale became conscious and 
even if the vessel carried wireless, it would 
be too late to save her. 

That afternoon Iredale sank into a 
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slumber so profound as to seem a stupor. 
Murdock, who had not slept for many 
nights, still sat at his post, brooding, his 
head sunk on his breast, and presently, 
insensibly, the unbearable tension re- 


You can be quickly relieved if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 





a _ © = . and Stuttering, ‘‘Its (aase and (rre.” It tells how 
laxed and he, too, slept. And as he slept I cured myself afier stammering tor 20 years 


he had a dream so vivid as to seem a} 


B. N. Bogue, 424: Bogue Bidg., ,, 47 N. lll. St., Indianapolis 
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GENUINE DIAMOND sen it back 


To prove our blue-white PEXICAN DIAMOND cannot be told from 
ENUINE DIAMOND and has same DAZZLING RAINBOW 
| send aselected 1 carat gem in ladies Solitaire Ring, 





or Half to 

ea ‘oth Belc her r Ri ‘Cat. Price 3.25. eye 

IT Gold Filled mountio —4 WUARANTEED: 2D 20" Y rene Ss 

Onn. sukani eos or this ad. State Size. We will nail’ “ 
ring ives deposit $°.63 for Ladies ring or $3. 

Gents whee postman. If not any my — in2 a for money baw 

lees handling charges. Write for Agents Wanted 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING co. “Dept tw.tas Cruces, W. Mex. 


(Exclusive controllers Merican Diamonds) 














This modern, scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts tocether as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Dur- 
able, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Pro- 
tected by U. S. patents. atalopue and 
measure blanks mailed free. Send name and 
address today. 


Brooks } Appliance ( Co., 404C State St., Mershall, Mich 


We Pay $9 a Day 


Taking orders for Music 
Chest. A marvelous in- 
vention. Does more than 
machines costing ten times 
its price. Easily carried 
with you anywhere 

G OPPORTUNITY 


for any man working spare 
time or full time. Easy 
to take orders on account 

low price. Biggest 
proposition ever offered to 
our Special Representa- 
tives. Write for demon- 
strating sample, terms 
and territory. 


THOMAS MFG, CO., Chest 39s Dayton, Ohio 
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Law. 
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spare ti: , Letui 
Money refunded ac: ; ee 
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ited. Low cost, easy terme 
rial, including fourteen-yolume Law 
w Guide'’ and **Evidence’ 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1151-4 Chicago 


High School Course 
Te’ Years § rou © 3 
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d years. Meets all requiremer ts 
vd the leading professions his and th rosd 
urses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send fer it TODA) 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H 854 Drexel Ave. & 58th St 
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Our Scientific Method will stop that 


|STAMMER| 


Send for free 200 page book. It tells how to 
manently stop stammering or stuttering in 2 
Weeks’ time. A natural guaranteed method. 

@ = The Lewis School for Stammerers 
70 Lewis Bldg., 71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


ENT beg” for illustrated guide book 
AT S. “EVIDENCE OF CONCEPTION 
BLANK.” Send aed or sketch and description of 


nvention for our free opinion of its patentable nature 
Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 








VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


vision. He seemed to be in the cabin of 
a ship. It was night and a stream of 
'moonlight came through the open port. 
shining upon the face of his wife as she 
lay in the lower berth. Her dark hair 
| was tossed away from her face in a bil- 
lowy mass on the pillow and one hand 
hung limply over the side of the bunk, 
| still lightly clasping her rosary beads, 
| which trailed to the ground. ‘The moon- 
light moved like a pointing finger to a 
spot beneath the bunk. Murdock saw 
there a familiar zine box and, gazing at 
it attentively, saw also, in detached 
| dream horror, first one and then another 
thread-like shape squirm through its tiny 
lair holes. The dreaded thing had hap- 
pened; the female coral snake had given 
birth to young. 

Watching in anguished fascination, he 
|saw that one of the young snakes had 
reached the hanging rosary and was be- 
ginning to writhe upwards toward those 
white fingers. Up and up it moved in 
| restless spirals and presently the fingers 
|twitched. Instantaneously something 
| happened, and Mary sat up with a cry, 
| only to decide that she had been dreaming. 
Drowsily she groped upon the floor 
for her dropped rosary and, with the 
greatness of his effort to call aloud to her, 
Murdock wakened himself. His brow 
was bedewed with sweat and the thought 
|that this had been but a dream brought 
no reassurance. The thing was fatally, 
\inevitably true. With the calmness of 
despair he told himself that Mary was 
dead—dead by his hand as surely as if the 
instrument had been a knife instead of a 
tiny. living thread. 
| Now, though his last hope had gone, 
Murdock still kept vigil by the bedside 
and, during this vigil, a larger vision 
came to him, of a love surpassing the 
devastating love of women—of that fierce 
brotherhood of men who have braved 
death together, not once but many times; 
who have shared the terrible intimacy of 
travel in the death-strewn places of the 


Balloon Race 


St. Louis crew ran out of ballast, but put 
up a fine fight and were finally rescued by 
a steamer, which of course disqualified 
them. Captain Armbruster of Switzer- 
land, by making a little more speed dur- 
ing the first night got further west than 
we did and won the race by reaching a 
little island off the Irish coast. The 
Akron crew in the third American bal- 
loon had taken a route along the southern 
coast of England, and by superior manip- 
ulation decisively beat Demuyter, who 
tried the same game. 

A few days later we were seated at a 
table in a London restaurant with several 
British pilots and others interested in 
aeronautics. The following rather as- 
tonishing conversation took place be- 
tween an official of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Office and myself: 


He—Mr. Upson, although losing the race, 
you and Mr. Andrus have made a 
most valuable contribution to meteor- 
ological science, 

J] — 1 am sure you flatter us, for I don’t 
even know what it is. 





earth where life disgusts with its horrify- 
ing fecundity and death by reason of its 
unconque ‘rable unseemliness. Well, Ire 
dale had been true to this brotherhood, 
so subtly closer than that of blood and, 
if he died, he should never know that 
through his very lovalty to his comrade, 
the woman he loved had met her death. 
But if he lived, the tale of his own un- 
thinkable treachery. : 

Iredale did live. One day he opened 
his eves and was hopelessly bewildered to 
ee Murdock sitting there beside him. 

“The name of Mary’s ship?” he said in 
answer to Murdock’s hopeless inquiry. 
“I don’t know. There was difficulty in 
getting a passenger boat at this port to 
handle all that live stock of ours and 
Cordeira offered her a passage on one of 
his cargo boats from Braganca. But | 
don’t really know what happened, be- 
cause I went all to pieces just then.” 

He rested for a moment and then con- 
tinued weakly: 

“I lost some of the birds on the way 
here, Chief.” 

“But—the snakes—did Mary—?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. You can depend 
on Mary. I took pains to give her your 
exact instructions,” said the sick man 
reassuringly. 

Not noticing the silence, he continued: 

“As I was telling you, I had a narrow 
squeak on the way. My canoe over- 
turned on a sand-bank and everything 
went to the bottom. We got up most 
things, including the zine boxes, next 
day but, of course, we lost a few birds 
and both snakes were drowned.” 

Murdock made a choked sound which 
Iredale, interpreting as a question, an- 
swered, 

“Oh, I got others, of course. They're 
distressingly common, as you know. The 
only difference is that the new ones are 
both males. When you're in a hurry 
these things are a matter of luck and—” 

But at this point Iredale saw that Mur- 
dock had fainted. 


The Inside Story of the Gordon-Bennett 


(Concluded from page 644) 


He—It has been a point of discussion for 
some time as to whether one wind 
can run into another one. You have 
proved that it can in a most practi- 
cal way by having turned your 
course out of the influence of the Bay 
of Biscay cyclone, and into that of 
the cyclone now centered over Ice- 
land. 

/ The Iceland cyclone! We 
even know it existed. 

He—I am surprised you did not, for you 
were getting far enough north to 
have felt its effects. 


didn’t 


That set me seriously thinking about 
that last little current, so much stronger 
than the rest, which had finally brought 
us to land. Was it possible that it was 
really the beginning of a new movement 
which, picking up speed as it went, would 
have carried us to Scotland and to vic- 
tory? Not having actually tried it, the 
question is unanswered and must always 
remain so; but for me it has put into the 
race something of a tragedy—the tragedy 
of a lost opportunity which is gone beyond 
recall. 
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How to Get a Job 


IFE is filled with problems—big and little—but the 

problem of getting, keeping and improving a job is 

a vital, fundamental one to most men and women through- 
out the country. 


Because it is, and because it is the ambition of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY to render real service to its 
readers—TO YOU—a new department—‘‘Y ou and Y our 
W ork,” was inaugurated in LESLIE’S last week. 


It is being conducted by Mr. Jacob Penn, who has 
made an intimate, exhaustive study of employment from 
every angle. His observations and advice are not based 
upon theory, but upon actual, practical experience. 


“How to Get a Job” is the first phase of the em- 
ployment problem that will be treated and in the “You 
and Your Work” department in this issue of LESLIE’S 
begins a practical, helpful discussion of the avenue to a 
job offered through Help Wanted Advertisements. Other 
phases of the problem will follow each week in LESLIE’S 
in logical sequence. 


To many thousands of our readers this will be of tre- 
mendous service, of real value. It may mean more, even, 
than getting a job—real, permanent success in life. 


Watch this department, read its articles and then tell 
your friends who will profit from them, to read them, too. 
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Now— 

that brisk, snappy days are coming you have 
real need for a sweater-coat. And there is 
no better sweater-coat than the genuine 
Collins Coat. 


We shall be glad to send you the illustrated, fully descriptive booklet 
of the Collins Coat, with a sample swatch of the fabric and color 
chart. You will enjoy the cover in full color by Werner and you 
will know more, after reading it, about how to truly judge sweater- 
coats. 

Every man who works or plays outdoors will gain in health and com- 
fort from the use of a good sweater-coat. And after he knows how 
to judge them, as is fully explained in the booklet, he will be satisfied 


with nothing less than a genuine Collins Coat. 


And the prices are most modest: $5.25 for the closed front, V neck, 
sleeveless: $6.00 for the button coat-front, four pockets, sleeveless; 
$7.00 for the button-coat-front, either loose sleeve with strap at 


cuff or tight cuff, two pockets. 


Write us for Booklet 
W. E. TILLOTSON MFG. CO. 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Mills, Pittsfield, Mass 














